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PREFACE. 


The Hydriotaphia and Gardeti of Cynis were pub- 
lished first as one small octavo volume, in 1658, the 
Epistles Dedicatory being dated May i. Sir Thomas 
Browne was then in his fifty-third year, and had been 
settled for twenty-two years in practice as a physician 
at Norwich. In the Bibliography which follows, 
a full list is given of the various editions which have 
appeared of these two “ Discourses,” as their author 
called them. 

The Hydriotaphia has taken its place as an English 
classic, unique in its subject, and full of charm in the 
way in which that subject is handled. The Garden 
of Cyrus is not so well known, and contains less of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s characteristic writing, but the elabo- 
rate learning with which the curious question is pur- 
sued has not failed to attract the lovers of quaint and 
recondite lore. It is worth notice, that these trea- 
tises were written when Cromwell held the supreme 
power in England. But nothing has interfered with 
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their philosophic calm and old-world learning; there 
is not a hint, except in one gentle complaint against 
“this ill-judging age,” from which the reader could infer 
that any unusual events had disturbed the country. 

In the preparation of this edition, no great difficulty 
was experienced in settling the text, and such crtices 
as presented themselves in the Religio Medici were 
almost entirely absent. At the same time, there 
were certain variations in the texts of different early 
editions, which required careful adjustment, and a con- 
siderable number of errors, not of any very great 
importance separately, which it has been the duty 
of an editor anxious to do full justice to his author 
to correct with care and with caution. It will not 
be without regret, that from the necessity of follow- 
ing Sir Thomas Browne’s own directions, readers will 
see the words “gnawed out of our graves,” in place of 
the much more poetic “ knaved.” In the Notes will 
be found a collation of all the editions published 
during the author’s lifetime, and presumably subjected 
to his revision, with references also to later editions, 
by means of which the present settlement of the text 
has been arrived at. In the spelling and punctuation, 
it has not been thought desirable to follow the old 
editions, and both have been modernized freely. 

A few words should be said as to the Notes. For 
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the JIydrioiaj>Iiia, these were compiled mainly by 
Dr. Greenhill, partly from the annotations of previous 
editors, his obligations to whom are carefully acknow- 
ledged, and partly they are his own. In the case of 
the Garden of Cy7-us, it was Dr. Greenhill’s opinion, 
that any attempt to collect a body of notes upon the 
zoological, botanical and antiquarian subjects dis- 
cussed, would be a failure, owing to the difference 
between the scientific learning of the seventeenth 
century and of the nineteenth. Readers to whom the 
treatise would be interesting, might be trusted, he 
thought, to have sufficient previous knowledge to 
enable them to follow the author in his investigations. 
Therefore, a few explanatory notes only have been 
added (and these, with two or three exceptions, not 
prepared by Dr. Greenhill), which are for the most 
part confined to giving references to some of the less 
obvious allusions in the text, and which attempt to do 
for the Garden of Cyrus in some degree what he did 
for the Hydriotafhia. 

But the merit of the whole work belongs distinctly 
to Dr. Greenhill himself. He had been engaged upon 
it for some years ; it was put aside from ill health and 
other causes, and was resumed, to be stopped sud- 
denly, when very near completion, by his lamented 
death. No one knows better than the writer of these 

b 
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lines, how much the book has lost by being deprived 
of Dr. Greenhill’s final supervision. His learning, his 
critical acumen, his patient and sympathetic zeal, his 
unfailing loyalty to his author, as evidenced by his 
elaborate edition of the Religio Medici, made him 
eminently the one man who was most fit to intro- 
duce Sir Thomas Browne’s writings to modern readers. 
All the praise that may be given to this book belongs 
to him ; if any one finds any fault, the blame must 
be borne by a disciple who can follow his master 
71071 passibus ceqiiis only. 

It is right to add that several friends have been 
consulted at various times while this book was in pre- 
paration, for whose good offices sincere thanks are 
due. Among these are especially to be named the 
late J. Dykes Campbell, Esq., the Rev. W. D. Macray, 
the Rev. Edward Marshall, and R. D. Wilson, Esq. 
Very special help has been given by M. H. Wilkin, 
Esq., by the kind loan of his valuable copies of early 
editions of Sir Thomas Browne’s works. 

EDWARD H. MARSHALL. 

Hastings, 

Jtme 22, 1895. 
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APPENDIX No. II. 

THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE SKULL OF 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

By Chaules Williams, F.R.C.S.E., Norwich. 

Sir Thomas Browne died on Oct. 19, 1682, and was 
buried in the church of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. In 
1840 his skull was “knaved out of its grave” by the 
sexton. It appears that some workmen who were em- 
ployed in making a grave for the incumbent’s wife 
accidentally broke into the vault which contained the 
coffin of Sir Thomas Browne. In some unexplained way 
they fractured the lid of the coffin, and thereby exposed 
the skeleton. The sexton did not consider it an act of 
sacrilege to take possession of the skull and to offer it for 
sale. Eventually the late Dr. Edward Lubbock became 
its possessor, and in 1845 the skull was deposited by him 
in the pathological museum of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, where it is still to be seen. It has recently been 
claimed by the vicar of St. Peter Mancroft, but unsuc- 
cessfully. 

The measurements of the skull are expressed in English 
inches and tenths, and have recently been taken by means 
of Flower’s craniometer, according to the plan suggested 
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and carried out so extensively by the late Dr. Jiarnard 
Davis, the possessor of i,8oo human skulls, recently 
deposited in the Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, and to whom, as well as to Dr. 
Thurnham, the science of anthropology is so deeply 
indebted for the production of that great work. Crania 
Brila 7 inica. The skull may be placed in the dolicho- 
cephalic class. It is quite edentulous, but is in a state 
of excellent preservation. The forehead is remarkably 
low and depressed ; the head is unusually long, the back 
part exhibiting a singular appearance of depth and capa- 
ciousness. The following are the measurements : — Internal 
capacity, in ounces avoirdupois of dry sand, 69 ounces. 
Circumference round the forehead about an inch above 
the naso-frontal suture and over the most prominent part 
of the occiput, 2i-5 in. Fronto-occipital arch, from the 
fronto-nasal suture along the centre of the calvarium to 
the posterior edge of the foramen magnum, 15 in.— 
(a) length of the frontal portion, 5 in. ; (t^) length of the 
parietal portion, 5 in. ; (r) length of the occipital portion^ 

5 in. Intermastoid arch, from the tip of one mastoid 
process across the vertex to the tip of the other, 14-5 in. 
Longitudinal diameter, or length from the glabella to the 
most prominent point of the occiput, the glabella being 
regarded as about an inch above the naso-frontal suture, 
7'7 in. Transverse diameter, or greatest breadth — inter- 
parietal, 5-8 in. ; intertemporal, 5-4 in. — (a) frontal breadth 
at the most divergent points of the bone in the coronal 
suture, S in. ; (fi) parietal breadth at the protuberances, 

5.6 in. ; (c) occipital breadth at the junction of the occi- 
pital with the posterior inferior angles of the parictals, 

4-8 in. Height from the plane of the foramen magnum at 
its centre to that of the vertex, 5-1 in.; (a) frontal height, 
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S-S in.; {d) parietal height, 5 in..; (c) occipital height, 
4-8 in. ; taken from the axis of the aucliloiy foramina 
these measurements are respectively 4-3 in., 4 in., and 
4-5 in. From one auditory foramen to the other — (<r) 
over the most prominent part of the frontal bone, 1 1 in. ; 
(d) over the parietal bones, 12 in. ; (c) over the occipital 
bone, 13 in. Length of the face from the nasal suture to 
the tip of the chin, an allowance of 0-6 in. being made for 
the absent teeth and absorption of alveolar ridges, 4-5 in. 
Breadth of the face from the most prominent point of one 
zygomatic arch to that of the other, 5-2 in.; from the 
external border of one orbital ridge to that of the other, 
4'2 in. Width of the lower jaw at the angles, 4 in. Pro- 
portion of the greatest breadth to the length (the latter 
taken as 100), 072. Proportion of the height to the 
length, 0.66. The above measurements were taken at 
the request of the late Dr. W. A. Greenhill of Hastings, 
who, at the time of his death in September, 1894, was 
engaged in preparing for the press a new edition of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial. It was his wish 
“to make the account more complete by giving the 
measurements of that great man’s skull.” Is it not 
strange that one who meditated so deeply on the transi- 
tory duration of monuments and the great mutations of 
the world should have exemplified in his own relic his 
words to Thomas Le Gros ? “ But who knows the fate of 
his bones, or how often he is to be buried ? Who hath 
the oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to be 
scattered ? ” 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA IN C AND D. 

‘ Marginal Illusiraiions oinitiedy or to be added to the 
Discourses of Urn-Burial, and of the 
Garden of Cyrus. 


First Ed. Ed. C. 

P.19 P. Absolofu^ Absalom^ Absalom, 2 Sam. i8. 

22 9,1.14. — Double Sepulture of Dct mihispclun- 

cam dupiiccm. Gen. 23. 

43 10, 1. \^.~^Pyrr/nts his Toe which could not be burnt. 

Lamp of Galvaiius'. to which refers the note out 
of Lxecius in whom it is to be seen and described. 

60 18, 1. 37. — Gariolai that part in the Skeleton of an Horse, 

which is made by the hanch-bones. 

Negro’s skulls: for their extraordinary tluckncsse. 
59 21, 1.32 — Four or five dayes: at least by some difference 

from living Ryes. 

61 22, 1. 37. — Of the Masculine gender : in Horner^ 

©Tj^atou XtipcfTtao < tkt } tt 7 poi ' e.\(ui, 

61 22, 1. 30. — Eat Asphodclls: in L.ucian, 

75 27, I. 6. — Of the Mummies which men show’ in several 

Countries, giving them what Names tliev plensc; 
and unto some the Names of the old yRgyptfan 
Kings out of Herodotus, 

76-7 27, 1. 39. — First storie before the flood. 

could doubt. Euripides. 

Light in Ashes. According to the cnslomc of the 
Jewes, who place a lighted wax-cantllc in a pot of 
ashes by the Corps. Eeo, 

* This list of Marginal Illustrations is reneated in D, w ith the necessary 
correction of the pagination. The original spelling is retained here, and 
also in the Errata. 
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First Ed. 
P. 81 


81 

108 

110 

109 

112 

lie 

123 

124 

127 

135 

139 

148 

150 

155 

157 

187 

190 

102 


Ed.C. 

P. 20, 1. II.— Wood. Pitch, a Mourner, and an Urnc: accord* 
injj to tne Epitaph of Rufus and Bevoutet in 

Gruitrus. . 

* — ^Nec ex 

Eoruin ho7ii5 flus ttivenfutn esi, ^uatn 
Quod snjfxciret ad emeudatn f>yram 
Bt picem qttibus corpora cremarcuiury 
Bt prajica condneia et olla empici. 


29| 1 13 . — Epitaph of Gordiauus in Greek, Latinc, 
Hebrew, ^Egyptian, Arabick, defaced by Liciuius 
the Emperour. # 


41, 1. 35. — Medallions : the larger sort of Medals. 

41, 71. — De armis scaccaiis, this refers to page 42, at 
Heralds. 


42, 1. 15. — Reiiailtim jecoriSy in Leviticus. 

43 n . — In Eustathius his Comment-upon Homer. 

44, 1. 34. — The like foundation; Obelisks being erected upon 
a square base. 

45 (C), 1. penult— Fathers of their Mother, 'E» Sbi' e/xwi' Aayo- 
VU3V fiT]7pbs naiepa, 

43 (7), h 14.— Solitarie Magot: there being a single Maggot 
found almost in every head. 

4S, 1. 16.— Upon Pollards : upon pollard Oaks and Tlioms. 

61, 1. 10. — ^^Vhile the Julus: These and more to be found 
upon our Oaks; not well described by any till the 
Edition of Theatrinn Botanicum. 

52, 1. 18. — Number of Swallows eggs, which exceed not 
five. 


65, 1.21. — Handed crosses: cruces ansatce^ being held by 
a finger in the circle. 

60. 1. 4‘*~7 No less then four: fxeyaXv} koiAio, KfKpv^aXo^, 

e’xTvor, h^viTTpor. Arist. 7Uagtius venter^ Reticu- 
lum^ omasuSy abomasus. Gaza. 

67, 1. 40 — ^The stalk: below. 

68. 1. 19* — ^The russet Neck ; to be observed in white young 

Lambs, which afterward vanisheth, 

68, 1. \(i.'~“Decussdvit cunt, e^iatrc*/ avrbi' Iv Tra^Ti. 

GO, 1. 26.~ln many, as Herns, Bitterns, and long claw’d 
Fowls. 

70. 1. 15.— Nectar of the fift Planet. 

Oscula qucB Venus 
Quinta parte sui Hectaris iinbuit. 



XXX 


ERRATA IN C. 


'ERRATA IN C. 

First Ed. Ed. C. 

[P. xi.l P, ult. Epist and, 1. ii, read in Jlowers* 

[PJate] in tlie figures of the Urnes a fullp oint at ontts. 

P. 1 4i read Rake. 

2 ], 1. ir, thousands oj years 

5 ?, I, 40, read burned [according to]« 

14 r, I. 6, read In. 

16 6, 1. penult, read Prasutagus* 

17 7| 1. I5i read unknown, 

18 7j 1. 3i| dele with, 

20 8, 1. aa, read have made. 

27 11, J. a, read Ansgarius. 

30 11, I. 36, read great persons. 

32 1:*, I. 19, read and, 

36 1,1, I. ult. read Rust, 

43 IG, read Lamp, Galvanus. afullpomt, Marltanus. 

48 18, 1. 5, read gnatvd. 

61 22, 1. S 4 t read Piato, 

62 22, 1. 36, read weli. 

65 23, I. 4a, dele and, 

70 25, 1. 15, read stronger. 

76 27, 1. ap, after tinie^ ificse words to come 'in, \zvilhout th 

favour 0 / the everlasting register 
78 28, read 

81 2G, 1. 18, read stage. 

83 20, I. ult. read passed. 

94 37, 1. 14, read doubled. 

94 37, 1. 14 (n ), read evyJt’in, 

95 37, 1. 19, read Rectangular, 

98 3S, I. 19, read Penupha, 

100 39, 1. 17, read Sons. 

109 42, I. 5, read Chapiters, 

112 43, 1. 13, for and read which, 

1 This list of ' Errata’ is not reprinted in D, and the Errata themselves 
are not corrected. 
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First Ed. Ed. C. 

P. 115 P. 44, 1. ( 14 ) read nurses {NarsesT). 

110 4J, I. 24 , read Jirst ranck. 

118 45, 1. 18 , read Angles. 

119 45, 1. 29 , for Jive read seven. 

122 4G, 1. 14 , for neck read head. 

123 4G, 1. 33 , xtTiA pinea. 

124 47, 1. (ii), read Teasel. 

130 49, ]. 21 , rools^ add and sprouts. 

133 60, 1. 15 , rtsA Powers. 

134 CO, I. 25 , dele 

135 61, 1. 4 , after trees^ adde, [in a large acception ii com- 

priseth all vegetables, for thejrutex and stiff j uiex 
are under ihe progression of trees.] 

135 Bl, 1. II, xtsA'Pill. 

. 139 62, 1. 16 , read closing. 

141 53, I. 6 , read fifth touch. 

142 .53, 1. 21 , read bramble. 

142 63, 1. 27 , [read] Delphinium. 

145 64, 1. 17 , read pliant. 

154 67, 1. ( 29 ), read Aiain. 

156 63, I. 10 , read stars. 

162 59, 1. penult., rtd.d generality. 

166 01 , 1 . 13 , read pot. 

173 63, 1. 32 and 33 , read four, dele in every one. 

174 04, 1. I, read stand not. 

181 GO, I. 21 , read Pluto. 

i80 08, 1. 12 , read which was. 
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WORTHY AND HONOURED FRIEND 

THOMAS LE GROS, 

OF CROSTWICK, ESQUIRE. 

W HEN the funeral pyre was out, and the The Epistle 
last valediction over, men took a lasting Dedicatory, 
adieu of their interred friends, little expecting 
the curiosity of future ages should comment 
upon their ashes ; and, having no old expe- 
rience of the duration of their relicks, held no 
opinion of such after-consfcierations. 

But who knows the fate of his bones, or how 
often he is to be buried ? Who hath the oracle 
iv of his ashes, or whether they are to be scat- 
tered? The relicks of many lie like the ruins 
of Pompeys ‘, in all parts of the earth ; and 
when they arrive at your hands, these may 
seem to have wandered far, who, in a direct 
and meridian travel^, have but few miles of 
known earth between yourself and the pole. 

1 “ Pompeios juvenes Asia atque Europa, sed ipsum 
Terra tegit Libyes.'’— (Martial, Epigr. v. 74.] 

2 Little directly but sea, between your house and Green- 
land. 
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HYDRIOTAPHIA. 


The Episde That the bones of Theseus should be seen 
Dedicatory, gg^in in Athens’ was not beyond conjecture 
and hopeful expectation ; but that these should 
arise so opportunely to serve yourself was an 
hit of fate, and honour beyond prediction. 

We cannot but wish these urns might have 
the effect of theatrical vessels and great Hippo- 
drome urns ^ in Rome, to resound the acclama- 
tions and honour due unto you. But these are 
sad and sepulchral pitchers, which have no joyful 
voices; silently expressing old mortality, the 
ruins of forgotten times, and can only speak 
with life, how long in this corruptible frame 
some parts may be uncorrupted ; yet able to 
outlast bones long unborn, and noblest pile 
among us’. 

We present not these as any strange sight or 
spectacle unknown to your eyes, who have 
beheld the best of urns and noblest variety of 
ashes ; who are yourself no slender master of v 
antiquities, and can daily command the view 
of so many imperial faces ; which raiseth your 
thoughts unto old things and consideration of 
times before you, when even lir-ing men were 
antiquities; Avhen the living might exceed the 
dead, and to depart this world could not bo 
properly said to go unto the greater number 
And so run up your thoughts upon the Ancient 

r Broiijjbt back by Cimon. Plutarch.— [Er'Ai Cuft S S.J 

2 The great ums »n the Htppofirome at Rome, coficciveti (o 

resound the voices of people at their shows. ,, 

3 Worthily possessed br that true gentlemar?» Sit noratto 
Townshend, my honcured frienth 

4 "Abilt ad plurcs/* 
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of Days, the antiquary’s truest object, unto whom The Epistle 
the eldest parcels are young, and earth itself an dedicatory, 
infant, and without Egyptian^ account makes 
but small noise in thousands. 

We were hinted by the occasion, not catched 
the opportunity to write of old things, or intrude 
upon the antiquary. We are coldly drawn unto 
discourses of antiquities, who have scarce time 
before us to comprehend new things, or make 
out learned novelties. But seeing they arose, 
as they lay almost in silence among us, at least 
in short account suddenly passed over, we were 
very unwilling they should die again, and be 
buried twice among us. 

vi Beside, to preserve the living, and make the 
dead to live, to keep men out of their urns, and 
discourse of human fragments in them, is not 
impertinent unto our profession; whose study 
is life and death, who daily behold examples of 
mortality, and of all men least need artificial 
mejnentos, or coffins by our bedside, to mind us 
of our graves. 

’Tis time to observe occurrences, and let 
nothing remarkable escape us: the supinity of 
elder days hath left so much in silence, or time 
hath so martyred the records, that the most 
industrious heads* do find no easy work to 
erect a new Britannia. 

’Tis opportune to look back upon old times, 

' Which makes the world so many years old. 

2 Wherein ^Ir. Dugdale hath excellently well endeavoured, 
and worthy to be countenanced by ingenuous and noble 
persons. 
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HYDRIOTAPHIA. 


Tfie Epistle and contemplate our forefathers. Great exam- 
Dedicatoiy. pjgg grow thin, and to be fetched from the 
passed world. Simplicity flies away, and ini- 
quity comes at long strides upon us. We have 
enough to do to make up ourselves from present 
and passed times, and the whole stage of things 
scarce serveth for our instruction. A complete 
piece of virtue must be made from the centos 
of all ages, as all the beauties of Greece could vi 
make but one handsome Venus. 

When the bones of King Arthur were digged 
up the old race might think they beheld therein 
some originals of themselves ; unto these of our 
urns none here can pretend relation, and can 
only behold the relicks of those persons, who, 
in their life giving the laws unto their prede- 
cessors, after long obscurity, now lie at their 
mercies. But, remembering the early civility 
they brought upon these countries, and for- 
getting long-passed mischiefs, we mercifully 
preserve their bones, and defile not their 
ashes. 

In the offer of these antiquities we drive not 
at ancient families, so long outlasted by them. 
We are far from erecting your worth upon the 
pillars of your forefathers, whose merits you 
illustrate. We honour your old virtues, con- 
formable unto times before you, which are the 
noblest armoury. And, having long experience 
of your friendly conversation, void of empty 
formality, full of freedom, constant and generous viii 

* In the time of Henrj' the second. — Camden [liritaunij; 
Somersetshire^ col &>, cd 
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honesty, I look upon you as a gem of the old The Epistle 
rock and must profess myself even to urn and Dedicatory, 
ashes, 

Your ever faithful Friend 

and Servant, 

THOMAS BROWNE. 

Norwich, Mayi [1658]. 

^ “ Adamas de rupe veteri praslantissimus.** 



HYDRIOTAPHIA, 

URN-BURIAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

I N the deep discovery of the subtcrranc.an [i] 
world) a shallow part would satisfy some 
enquirers ; ivho, if two or three yards were open " 
about the surface, would not care to rake the 
bowels of Potosi*, and regions towards the 
centre. Nature hath furnished one part of the 
earth, and man another. The treasures of time 
lie high, in urns, coins, and monuments, scarce 
below the roots of some vegetables. Time hath 
endless rarities, and shows of all varieties ; 
which reveals old things in heaven, makes new 
discoveries in earth, and even earth itself a 
discovery. That great antiquity America lay 
buried for thousands of years, and a large part 
of the earth is still in the urn unto us. 

Though, if Adam were made out of an extract [2I 
of the earth, all parts might challenge a resti- 
tution, yet few have returned their bones 
far lower than they might receive them ; not 
1 The rich mountala of Peru. 
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HYDRIOTAPHIA. 


CHAP. I. affecting the graves of giants, under hilly and 
heavy coverings, but content with less than 
their own depth, have wished their bones might 
lie soft, and the earth be light upon them. 
Even such as hope to rise again, would not 
be content with central interment, or so desper- 
ately to place their relicks as to lie beyond 
discovery, and in no way to be seen again ; 
which happy contrivance hath made communi- 
cation with our forefathers, and left unto our 3 
view some parts, which they never beheld 
themselves. 

[3] Though earth hath engrossed the name, yet 
water hath proved the smartest grave ; which in 
forty days swallowed almost mankind, and the 
living creation ; fishes not wholly escaping, 
except the salt ocean were handsomely con- 
tempered by a mixture of the fresh element. 

[4] Many have taken voluminous pains to deter- 
mine the state of the soul upon disunion ; but 
men have been most phantastical in the singu- 
lar contrivances of their corporal dissolution : 

of"dis"osin^ whilst the soberest nations have rested in two 
of the'd'eacf ways, of simple inhumation and burning. 

[5] That carnal interment or burying was of the 
Burial the elder date, the old examples of Abraham and 

... the patriarchs are sufficient to illustrate ; and 

(Gen. xxiii. ^ , . . ... i , , ,1/. 

& ixv. 9, lo.) were without competition, if it could oe maac 

^Deut.xixiv. Qm Adam was buried near Damascus, or 
Mount Calvary, according to some tradition. 
God himself, that buried but one, was pleased 
to make choice of this way, collectible from 
Scripture expression, and the hot contest be- 
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HYDRIOTAPHIA. 


CHAP. I. the funeral fire with planed wood, or quenching 
the fire with wine), Manlius the consul burnt 
the body of his son ; N uma, by special clause 
of his will, was not burnt but buried; and 
’ Remus was solemnly burnt, according to the 

description of Ovid’. 

[ 7 ] Cornelius Sylla was not the first whose body 
was burned in Rome, but of the Cornelian family; 
which, being indifferently, not frequently used 
before, from that time spread, and became the 
prevalent practice. Not totally pursued in the 
highest run of cremation ; for when even crows 
were funerally burnt, Poppma the wife of Nero 
found a peculiar grave intennent. Now as all 
customs were founded upon some bottom of 
reason, so there wanted not grounds for this; 
according to several apprehensions of the most 
Ooinions of rational dissolution. Some being of the opinion 6 
Heraditus. Thales, that water was the original of all 
things, thought it most equal to submit unto 
the principle of putrefaction, and conclude in 
a moist relentment. Others conceived it most 
natural to end in fire, as due unto the master 
principle in the composition, according to the 
doctrine of Heraclitus ; and therefore heaped 
up large piles, more actively to waft them to- 
ward that element, whereby they also declined 
a visible degeneration into worms, and left a 
lasting parcel of their composition. 

tom. 4 Item \'it;encri Anttota! ztt Livium, ct Ater. flb 
Alex [Gffiial. Dies], cum TiraqueJIo. Kosinus cum Uein|>- 
stcro. 11*. 

^ “L’ltima prolato subiita flamma r(»2o ” — /'jsf. Ijo* 

1 . S56, cum Car. Neapol. Anapt)xi. 
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Some apprehended a purifying virtue in fire, CHA?. i. 
refining the grosser commixture, and firing out [8] 
the mthereal particles so deeply immersed in it. 

And such as by tradition or rational conjecture 
held any hint of the final pyre of all things, or 
that this element at last must be too hard for all 
the rest, might conceive most naturally of the 
fiery dissolution. Others pretending no natural 
grounds, politickly declined the malice of ene- 
mies upon their buried bodies. Which con- 
sideration led Sylla unto this practice ; whc 
having thus served the body of Marius, could 
? not but fear a retaliation upon his own ; enter- 
tained after in the civil wars, and revengeful 
contentions of Rome. 

But, as many nations embraced, and many [9] 
left it indifferent, so others too much affected, 
or strictly declined this practice. The Indian Jins 
Brachmans seemed too great friends unto fire, 
who burnt themselves alive, and thought it the 
noblest way to end their days in fire ; according 
to the expression of the Indian, burning himself 
at Athens S in his last words upon the pyre 
unto the amazed spectators, “ Thus I make my- 
self immortal.” 

But the Chaldeans, the great idolaters of fire, [10] 
abhorred the burning of their carcases, as a pol- 
lution of that deity. The Persian magi declined Chaldeans 
it upon the like scruple, and being only solicitous Persians, 
about their bones, exposed their flesh to the 
prey of birds and dogs. And the Parsees now 

' And therefore the inscription of his tomb was made accord- 
ingly.— Nic. Damasc. 
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CHAP. I. in India, which expose their bodies unto vul- 
tures, and endure not so much as feret 7 -a or 
biers of wood, the proper fuel of fire, are led on 
with such niceties. But whether the ancient 
Germans, who burned their dead, held any such 
fear to pollute their deity of Herthus, or the 8 
Earth, we have no authentic conjecture. 

[ii] The Egyptians were afraid of fire, not as a 
Egj’^tian deity, but a devouring element, mercilessly con- 
nmmmS. suming their bodies, and leaving too little of 
them ; and therefore by precious embalmments, 
depositure in dry earths, or handsome inclosure 
in glasses, contrived the notablest ways of in- 
tegral conservation. And from such Egyptian 
scruples, imbibed by Pythagoras, it may be 
conjectured that Numa and the Pythagorical 
sect first waved the fiery solution. 

[12] The Scythians, who swore by wind and s\vord, 
Savage eus- that is, by life and death, were so far from 
Scyth^na burning their bodies, that they declined all in- 
terment, and made their graves in the air : and 
the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eating nations about 
Egypt, affected the sea for their grave ; thereby 
declining visible corruption, and restoring the 
debt of their bodies. Whereas the old heroes, 
in Homer, dreaded nothing more than water or 
drowning; probably upon the old opinion of 
the fiery substance of the soul, only extinguish- 
able by that element ; and therefore the poet 9 
emphatically implieth the total destruction in 
this kind of death, which happened to Ajax 
Oileus 


1 Which Maglus reads efa?roAwAf. 
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The old Balearians ' had a peculiar mode, for CHAP. L 
thejf used great urns and much wood, but no [13] 
fire in their burials, while they bruised the flesh 
and bones of the dead, crowded them into urns, 
and laid heaps of wood upon them. And the 
Chinese ^ without cremation or urnal interment 
of their bodies, make use of trees and much 
burning, while they plant a pine-tree by their 
grave, and burn great numbers of printed 
draughts of slaves and horses over it, civilly 
content with their companies m effigy, which 
barbarous nations exact unto reality. 

Christians abhorred this way of obsequies, [14] 
and though they sticked not to give their bodies Practice of 
to be burned in their lives, detested that mode chrtsu/ns. 
after death ; affecting rather a depositure than 
absumption, and properly submitting unto the 
sentence of God, to return not unto ashes but 
unto dust again, conformable unto the practice 
o of the patriarchs, the interment of our Saviour, 
of Peter, Paul, and the ancient martyrs. And 
so far at last declining promiscuous interment 
with Pagans, that some have suffered ecclesias- 
tical censures for making no scruple thereof. 

The Musselman believers will never admit [15] 
this fiery resolution. For they hold a present 
trial from their black and white angels in the • 
grave ; which they must have made so hollow, 
that they may rise upon their knees. 

The Jewish nation, though they entertained [16] 

r Diodorus Siculus [lib. v, c. i8j. 

- Ramusiusin.A^fiz'/^iJA 

5 Martialis the Bishop.— Cyprian 67. § 61 



16 HYDRIOTAPHIA. 

CHAP. I. the o]d way of inhjumation, yet sometimes ad- 
Practice of mitted this practice. For the men of Jabesh 
burnt the body of Saul; and by no prohibited 
practice, to avoid contagion or pollution, in time 
of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their friends \ 
And when they burnt not their dead bodies, yet 
sometimes used great burnings near and about 
them, deducible from the expressions concerning 
Jehoram, Zedechias, and the sumptuous pyre of 
Asa. And were so little averse from Pagan 
burning, that the Jews lamenting the death of 
Caesar, their friend and revenger on Pompey, 
frequented the place where his body was burnt it 
for many nights together And as they raised 
noble monuments and mausoleums for their own 
nation*, so they were not scrupulous in erecting 
some for others, according to the practice of 
Daniel, who left that lasting sepulchral pile in 
Ecbatana, for the Median and Persian kings *. 

[i^] But even in times of subjection and hottest 
use, they conformed not unto the Roman practice 
of burning ; whereby the propliecy was secured 
concerning the body of Christ, that it should not 
see corruption, or a bone should not be broken ; 
which we believe was also providentially pre- 
vented, from the soldier’s spear and nails that 
• passed by the little bones both in his hands and 
feet; not of ordinary contrivance, that it should 

* AmosX'i. lo. ^ - Sucton. Vila Jul. Ors.[c. 8|J. 

^ As that magnificent sepulchral monument erected hy 
Simon, I Mace. xiii. &c.}. . 

* KaracTKevaff^a Oavnatrtu.^ 7re7ro(»jnifi Of, whcreof a 

pnest bad ahvays the custody, unto Josephus his days.— Jos. 
Autiq. iib. x, [c. n. § 7]' 
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not corrupt on the cross, according to the laws CHAP. I. 
of Roman crucifixion ; or an hair of his head 
perish, though observable in Jewish customs, to 
cut the hairs of malefactors. 

Nor in their long cohabitation with Egyptians, [18] 
crept into a custom of their exact embalming, 
wherein deeply slashing the muscles, and taking 

2 out the brains and entrails, they had broken the 
subject of so entire a resurrection, nor fully 
answered the types of Enoch, Elijah, or Jonah, 
which yet to prevent or restore, was of equal 
facility unto that rising power, able to break the 
fasciations and bands of death, to get clear out 
of the cerecloth, and an hundred pounds of oint- 
ment, and out of the sepulchre before the stone 
was rolled from it. 

But though they embraced not this practice [19] 
of burning, yet entertained they many cere- 
monies agreeable unto Greek and Roman ob- 
sequies. And he that observeth their funeral 
feasts, their lamentations at the grave, their 
music, and weeping mourners ; how they closed 
the eyes of their friends, how they washed, 
anointed, and kissed the dead ; may easily con- 
clude these were not mere P.agan civilities. But 
whether that mournful burthen, and treble call- 
ing out after Absalom ', had any reference unto 
the last conclamation, and triple valediction, 
used by other nations,’ we hold but a wavering 
conjecture. 

3 Civilians make sepulture but of the law of [20] 
nations, others do naturally found it and dis- Sepulture of 

’ animals. 

^ " O Absalom, Absalom, Absalom I 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 

C 
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CHAP. I. cover it also in animals. They that are so thick- 
skinned as still to credit the story of the Phcenix, 
may say something for animal burning. More 
serious conjectures find some examples of sepul- 
ture in elephants, cranes, the sepulchral cells of 
pismires, and practice of bees, — which civil 
society carrieth out their dead, and hath exe- 
quies, if not interments. 



CHAPTER 11. 


4 '~pHE solemnities, ceremonies, rites of their [i] 

-L cremation or interment, so solemnly de- 
livered by authors, we shall not disparage our 
reader to repeat. Only the last and lasting part 
in their urns, collected bones and ashes, we 
cannot wholly omit, or decline that subject, 
which occasion lately presented, in some dis- 
covered among us. 

In a field of Old Walsingham, not many [ 2 ] 
months past, were digged up between forty and Urns found 
fifty urns, deposited in a dry and sandy soil, 
not a yard deep, nor far from one another. Not 
all strictly of one figure, but most answering 
these described : some containing two pounds 
of bones, distinguishable in skulls, ribs, jaws, 
thigh bones, and teeth, with fresh impressions 
of their combustion ; besides the extraneous 
substances, like pieces of small boxes, or combs 
handsomely wrought, handles of small brass 
instruments, brazen nippers, and in one some 
kind of opal *. 


J In one sent me by my 
of Walsingham. 


worthy friend, Dr. Thomas Witherley 
C 2 



CHAP. II. 
[ 3 ] 

Account of 
iisirina. 


[4] 


The urns 
probably 
Roman. 


[5] 

Practices of 
the Romans. 


A D. 50. 


HYDRIOT APHI A. 

Near the same plot of ground, for about six 75 
yards compass, were digged up coals and incine- 
rated substances, which begat conjecture that 
this was the nstrma or place of burning their 
bodies, or some sacrificing place unto the manes, 
which was properly below the surface of the 
ground, as the aree and altars unto the gods and 

heroes above it. , 

That these were the urns of Romans from 
common custom and place where they wem 
found, is no obscure conjecture, not far i 
a Roman garrison, and but five miles r 
Erancaster, set down by ancient record unde 
the name of Brannodunum. And where 
adjoining town, containing seven parishes, m 
very different sound, but Saxon termination, 
still retains the name of Burnham, winch tyenv 
an early station, it is not improbable the neigh- 
bour parts were filled with habitations, either 
of Romans themselves, or Britons Romanizec , 
which observed the Roman customs. 

Nor is it improbable, that the Romans ear y 
possessed this country. For though we mec 
not with such strict particulars of these p. 
before the new institution of Constantine a 
military charge of the count of the SaNon short, 
and that about the Saxon invasions, the iJarnia 
tian horsemen were in the garrison ol uran- 
caster ; yet in the time of Claudius, Vespasian 
and Severus, we find no less than three Icgio 
dispersed through the province of Brit.ain. 

as hi<.h as the reign of Claudius a gtc. t 
Srmv was given unto the Iceni, by the Roman 
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lieutenant Ostorius. Not long after, ^hecoVintry 
was so molested, that, in hope of a 
Prasutagus bequeathed his kingdom un^Nero 
and his daughters ; and Boadicea, his 
fought the last decisive battle with Paulinus. 

After which time, and conquest of Agricola, the 
lieutenant of Vespasian, probable it is, they 
wholly possessed this country, ordering it into 
garrisons or habitations best suitable with their 
securities ; and so some Roman habitations not 
improbable in these parts, as high as the time 
of Vespasian, where the Saxons after seated, in 
whose thin-filled maps we yet find the name of 
7 Walsingham. Now if the Jceni rvere but Gam- Conjectut-al 
madims, Anconians, or men that lived in an 
angle, wedge, or elbow of Britain, according to 
the original etymology, this country will chal- 
lenge the emphatical appellation, as most pro- 
perly making the elbow or ikeu of Icenia. 

That Britain was notably populous is un- [6] 
deniabie, /taw that expression of CtEsar^. That Briiain no. 
the Romans themselves were early in no small 
numbers, seventy thousand, with their associates, 
slain by Boadicea, affords a sure account. And 
though not many Roman habitations are now 
known, yet some, by old works, rampiers, coins, 
and urns, do testify their possessions. Some Urns, coins, 
urns have been found at Castor, some also ^sewhert 
about Southcreak, and, not many years past, no 
less than ten in a field at Buxton not near any 

^ “Hominum infinita mullitndo est, crcbrrrirnaque a;dificia 
fere Gallicis consimilm."— Ca;s. De Bello Gal. 1. v. fc. u.l 

r In tlie [ground of my worlliy friend Robert )egon, Esq. ; 
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CHAP. II. recorded garrison. Nor is it strange to find 
Roman coins of copper and silver among us ; 
of Vespasian, Trajan, Adrian, Commodus, An- 
toninus, Severus, &c. ; but the greater number 
of Dioclesian, Constantine, Constans, Valens, 
with many of Victorinus, Posthumius, Tetricus, 
and the thirty tyrants in the reign of Gallienus .; 
and some as high as Adrianus have been found i 
about Thetford, or Sitomagus, mentioned in the. 
Itinerary of Antoninus, as the way from Venta 
or Castor unto London \ But the most fre- 
quent discovery is made at the two Castors by 
Norwich and Yarmouth at Burghcastle, and 
Brancaster^ 

[7] Besides the Norman, Saxon, and Danish 
Norman, pieces of Cuthred, Canutus, William, Matilda *, 
Danishcoins. and Others, some British coins of gold have 
been dispersedly found, and no small number 
of silver pieces near Norwich', with a rude 
head upon the obverse, and an ill-formed horse 
on the reverse, with inscriptions Ic. Dura. T ; 


«\’herem some things contained were presented by the most 
worthy Sir William Pnston, Baronet 
^ From Castor to Thetford the Romans accounted thirty- 
two railes, and from thence obsen-ed not our common road to 
London, but passed hw Comhretouium ad Avsattt^ Canotn'nm, 
Cetsarovtagits^ ike. By Brclcnham, Coggeshall, Chelmsford, 
Burnlwoo^ &c. 

- Alost at Castor by Yarmouth, found in a place called 
East-bloudybur^h Furlong, belonging to Mr. Thomas \\’ood, 
a person of civility, industr 3 ', and knowledge in this vav, 
hath made obscn'ation of remarkable things aliout him. and 
from whom we have received divers silver and copper coins 
3 Belonging to that noble gentleman, and true cx.-implr of 
worth, Sir Ralph Hare, B.ironct, my honoured friend 

* A piece of Maud, the Empress, said to lie found in 
Buckennam Castle, with this inscription, — “EIJc n’a oUc.” 

At Thorpe. 
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whether implying Iceni, Durotriges, Tascia, or CHAP. II. 
Trinobantes, we leave to higher conjecture. 

Vulgar chronology will have Norwich Castle as- 

19 old as Julius Cmsar; but his distance from 
these parts, and its gothick form of structure, 
abridgeth such antiquity. The British coins 
afford conjecture of early habitation in these 
parts, though the city of Norwich arose from 
the ruins of Venta ; and though, perhaps, not 
without some habitation before, was enlarged, 
builded, and nominated by the Saxons. In 
what bulk or populosity it stood in the old East- 
Angle monarchy tradition and history are silent. 
Considerable it was in the Danish eruptions, 
when Sueno burnt Thetford and Norwich ', and 
Ulfltetel, the governor thereof, was able to make 
some resistance, and after endeavoured to bum 
the Danish navy. 

How the Romans left so many coins in [ 8 ] 
countries of their conquests seems of hard re- Ancient in- 
solution ; except we consider how they buried 
them under ground when, upon barbarous inva- 
sions, they were fain to desert their habitations 
in most part of their empire, and the strictness 
of their laws forbidding to transfer them to any 
other uses; wherein the Spartans' were singular, 
who, to make their copper money useless, con- 

20 tempered it with vinegar. That the Britons 
left any, some wonder, since their money was 
iron and iron rings before Caesar ; and those of 
after-stamp by permission, and but small in 

* Brompton Abbas Joiaalcnsts. 

2 Plut. Vtia Lycnrgi\^ ix.]. 
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CHAP. II. bulk and bigness. That so few of the Saxons 
remain, because, overcome by succeeding con- 
querors upon the place, their coins, by degrees, 
passed into other stamps and the marks of after- 
ages. 

[9] Than the time of these urns deposited, or 
t^ese*reliL°^ precise antiquity of these relicks, nothing of 
uncertain, more Uncertainty; for since the lieutenant of 
Claudius seems to have made the first progress 
into these parts, since Boadicea was overthrown 
by the forces of Nero, and Agricola put a fuH 
end to these conquests, it is not probable the 
country was fully garrisoned or planted before ; 
and, therefore, however these urns might be of 
later date, not likely of higher antiquity. 

[10] And the succeeding emperors desisted not 
from their conquests in these and other parts, 
as testified by history and medal-inscription 
yet extant ; the province of Britain, in so divided 
a distance from Rome, beholding the faces of 
many imperial persons, and in large account, 
no fewer than Cresar, Claudius, Britannicus, 
Vespasian, Titus, Adrian, Severus, Commodus, 
Geta, and Caracalla. 

[11] A great obscurity herein, because no medal 
or emperor’s coin enclosed, which might denote 
the date of their interments ; observable in 
many urns, and found in those of Spitalfields, 
by London which contained the coins of Cl.au- 
dius, Vespasian, Commodus, .Antoninus, at- 
tended with lacry'matories, lamps, bottles of 
liquor, and other appurtenances of affectionate 

J Stowe s 
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superstition, which in these rural interments CHAP. ii. 
were wanting. 

Some uncertainty there is from the period [12] 
or term of burning, or the cessation of that Cessation of 
practice. Macrobius affirmeth it was disused of burnfng^ 
in his days ; but most agree, though without 
authentic record, that it ceased with the Anto- 
nini, — most safely to be understood after the 
reign of those emperors which assumed the 
name of Antoninus, extending unto Heliogabalus. 

Not strictly after Marcus ; for about fifty years 
later, we find the magnificent burning and con- 
22 secration of Severus ; and, if we so fix this 
period or cessation, these urns will challenge 
above thirteen hundred years. 

But whether this practice was only then left [' 3 ] 
by emperors and great persons, or generally 
about Rome, and not in other provinces, we 
hold not authentic account ; for after Tertul- 
lian, in the days of Minucius, it was obviously 
objected upon Christians, that they condemned 
the practice of burning*. And we find a pas- 
sage in Sidonius which asserteth that practice 
in France unto a lower account. And, perhaps, 
not fully discussed till Christianity fully estab- 
lished, which gave the final extinction to these 
sepulchral bonfires. 

Whether they were the bones of men, or [14] 
women, or children, no authentic decision from 
ancient custom in distinct places of burial. 

^ "Kxecrantur rogos, ct damnanl ignium sepulturam." — 

Min. Oct. [c 1 il. 

Sidon. Apollinaris [lib. iii. ep. 5]. 
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CHAP.ir. Although not improbably conjecturedj that the 
double sepulture or burying'-place of Abraham 
had in it such intention. But from exility of bones, 
thinness of skulls, smallness of teeth, ribs, and 
thigh bones, not improbable that many thereof 
Variotts^ were persons of minor age, or women. Con- 
in tffeurn^° firmabJe also from things contained in them- 
In most were found substances resembling 
combs, plates like boxes, fastened with iron 
pins, and handsomely overirrought like the 
necks or bridges of musical instruments ; long 
brass plates overwrought like the handles of 
neat implements ; brazen nippers, to pull au-ay 
hair; and in one a kind of opal, yet maintaining 
a bluish colour. 

[ts] Now that they accustomed to burn or bury 
with them, things wherein they excelled, de- 
lighted, or which were dear unto them, either 
as fareirell.s unto all pleasure, or vain appre- 
hension that they might use them in the other 
world, is testified by all antiquity, observable 
from the gem or berjd ring upon the finger of 
Cynthia, the mistress of Propertius, when after 
her funeral pyre her ghost appeared unto him ; 
and notably illustrated from the contents of that 
Roman um preserved fay Cardinal Farncsc', 
wherein besides great number of gems with 
heads of gods and goddesses, were found an 
ape of agath, a grasshopper, an elephant of 
amber, a cr>'St3l ball, three glasses, two s))oons, 
and six nuts of crj'Stal ; and beyond the content 

1 " Dt't rnihi spelancam dupJtcem,*' — Grn- jtiiii. fyl- 

2 Vi^rneri Anuct. in 4 Lit’., 
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of urns, in the monument of Childerick the CHAP. Ii. 
Firsts and fourth king from Pharamond, casu- 
ally discovered three years past at Tournay, 
restoring unto the world much gold richly 
adorning his sword, two hundred rubies, many 
hundred imperial coins, three hundred golden 
bees, the bones and horse-shoes of his horse 
interred with him, according to the barbarous 
magnificence of those days in their sepulchral 
obsequies. Although, if we steer by the conjec- 
ture of many and Septuagint expression, some 
trace thereof may be found even with the ancient 
Hebrews, not only from the sepulchral treasure 
of David, but the circumcision knives which 
Joshua also buried. 

Some men, considering the contents of these [16] 
urns, lasting pieces and toys included in them, 
and the custom of burning with many other 
nations, might somewhat doubt whether all 
urns found among us, were properly Roman 
relicks, or some not belonging unto our British, 

Saxon, or Danish forefathers. 

JS In the form of burial among the ancient [17] 
Britons, the large discourses of Cmsar, Tacitus, Form of 
and Strabo are silent. For the discovery u“e AlTcTent® 
whereof, with other particulars, we much de- Britons, 
plore the loss of that letter which Cicero 
expected or received from his brother Quintus, 
as a resolution of British customs ; or the 
account which might have been made by Scri- 
bonius Largus, the physician, accompanying 
the Emperor Claudius, who might have also 

i Chifflet, in A7tast. Childer, 
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CHAP. II. discovered that frugal bit of the oJd Britons', 
which in the bigness of a bean could satisfy 
their thirst and hunger. 

[i8] But that the Druids and ruling priests used 
Funerals of to burn and bury, is expressed by Poinponiiis ; 
Che Druids, j-jjg brother of Brennus, and king 

of Britons, was burnt, is acknowledged by 
Polydorus, as also by Amandus Zierexensis in 
Historia, and Pineda in his Universa HistoHa 
(Spanish). That they held that practice in 
Gallia, Cffisar expressly deliv'ereth. A'N’hether 
the Britons (probably descended from them, of 
like religion, language, and manners) did not 
sometimes make use of burning, or whether 
at least such as were after civilized unto the 
Roman life and manners, conformed not unto zO 
this practice, we have no historical assertion or 
denial. But since, from the account of Tacitus, 
the Romans early wrought so much civility 
upon the British stock, that they brought them 
to build temples, to wear the gown, and study the 
Roman laws and language, that they conformed 
also unto their religious rites and customs in 
burials, seems no improbable conjecture. 

[19] That burning the dead was used in Sarmatia 
is affirmed by Gaguinus ; that the Sucons and 
Gothlanders used to burn their princes and 
great persons, is deli\-ered by Sa.xo and OI.tus ; 
that this was the old German practice, is also 
asserted by Tacitus. And though wc arc bare 
in historical particulars of such obsequies in 
this island, or that the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles 

^ Dionis excerpta per Xiphitm. in Sc\ero [Urvi. 13], 
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burnt their dead, yet came they from parts where cHAP. ii. 
’twas of ancient practice ; the Germans using it, 
from whom they were descended. And even in 
Jutland and Sleswick in Anglia Cymbrica, urns 
with bones were found not many years before ush 

*7 But the Danish and northern nations have [20] 
raised an era or point of compute from their Customs of 
custom of burning their dead * : some deriving nations 
it from Unguinus, some from Frotho the Great, 
who ordained by law, that princes and chief 
commanders should be committed unto the fire, 
though the common sort had the common grave 
interment. So Starkatterus, that old hero, was 
burnt, and Ringo royally burnt the body of 
Harold the king slain by him. 

What time this custom generally expired in [21] 
that nation, we discern no assured period; 
whether it ceased before Christianity, or upon 
their conversion, by Ansgarius the Gaul, in the 
time of Ludovicus Pius the son of Charles the 
Great, according to good computes ; or whether 
it might not be used by some persons, while 
for an hundred and eighty years Paganism 
and Christianity were promiscuously embraced 
among them, there is no assured conclusion. 

About which times the Danes were busy in 
England, and particularly infested this country ; 
where many castles and strongholds were built 
by them, or against them, and great number of 
names and families still derived from them. 

28 But since this custom was probably disused be- 
fore their invasion or conquest, and the Romans 

^ Roisold. “ Brendetyde. lid tyde. 
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CHAP. 11. confessed!)' practised the same since their pos- 
session of this island, the most assured account 
will fall upon the Romans, or Britons Romanized. 
C22] However, certain it is, that urns conceived of 
no Roman original, are often digged up both in 
Norway and Denmark, handsomely described, 
and graphically represented by the learned 
physician Wormins*. And in some parts of 
Denmark in no ordinary number, as stands 
delivered by authors exactly describing those 
countries And they contained not only bones, 
but many other substances in them, as knives, 
pieces of iron, brass, and wood, and one of 
Norway a brass gilded jew’s-harp. 

[23] Nor were they confused or careless in dis- 
Rollrich posing the noblest sort, while they placed large 
simifar^"'^ stoues in circle about the urns or bodies which 
No”**’°and interred; somewhat answerable unto the 
De^ik. monument of Rollrich stones in England''’, or 
sepulchral monument probably erected by Rollo, 
who after conquered Normandy; where 'tis not r- 
improbable somewhat might be discovered. 
Meanwhile to what nation or person belonged 
that large urn found at Ashbury’, containing 
mighty bones, and a buckler ; what those large 
urns found at Little Massingham “ ; or wliy the 
Anglesea urns are placed with their mouths 
downward, remains yet undiscovered. 

’ 0)a\'WoTm\t, Moniimeitta (t Anifqiii/al Dan, 

Ado!phvs CypriuB, Annal. Sleszvtck., " urn'n arlco abun- 
dabat coilis," &c. 

s In Oxforr'shire.— Camden col. 304 

4 In Cheshire, Tmnns, (lii), 11 p 4551. 

5 In Norfolk, Hollingshead. 



CHAPTER III. 


3° TDLAISTERED and whited sepulchres were [i] 

■E anciently affected in cadaverous and cor- Sepulchr« 
rupted burials; and the rigid Jews were wont R'™- 
to garnish the sepulchres of the righteous'. 

Ulysses, in Hecuba, cared not how meanly he 
lived, so he might find a noble tomb after death 
Great persons affected great monuments ; and 
the fair and larger urns contained no vulgar 
ashes, which makes that disparity in those 
which time discovereth among us. The pre- Description 
sent urns were not of one capacity, the largest 
containing above a gallon, some not much above theif cover- 
half that measure ; nor all of one figure, wherein 
there is no strict conformity in the same or 
different countries ; observable from those repre- 
sented by Casalius, Bosio, and others, though 
all found in Italy ; while many have handles, 
ears, and long necks, but most imitate a cir- 
[ cular figure, in a spherical and round compo- 
sure ; whether from any mystery, best duration 
or capacity, were but a conjecture. But the 


^ Matt, xxlii. [29]. 


- Euripides v. 317]. 
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CHAP. III. common form with necks was a proper figure, 
making our last bed like our first; nor much 
unlike the urns of our nativity while we lay 
in the nether part of the earth and inward 
vault of our microcosm. Many urns are red, 
these but of a black colour, somewhat smooth, 
and dully sounding, which begat some doubt, 
whether they were burnt, or only baked in oven 
or sun, according to the ancient way, in many 
bricks, tiles, pots, and testaceous works ; anti, as 
the word fcrt'a is properly to be taken, when 
occurring without addition and chiefly intended 
by Pliny, when he commendeth bricks and tiles 
of two years old, and to make them in the 
spring. Nor only these concealed pieces, but 
the open magnificence of antiquity, ran much in 
the artifice of clay. Hereof the house of Mau- , 
solus was built, thus old Jupiter stood in the 
Capitol, and the staiua of Hercules, made in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, was extant in 
Pliny’s days. And such as declined burning or 3^ 
funeral urns, affected coffins of clay, according 
to the mode of Pythagoras, and ^v■ay prefetred 
by Varro. But the spirit of great ones was 
above these circumscriptions, affecting co))pcr, 
silver, gold, and porphyry urns, wherein Sevc- 
rus lay, after a serious view and sentence on 
that which should contain him”. Some of 
these urns were thought to have been silvered 
over, from sparklings in several pots, with small 

1 Psal. Ixiii. [pi- ^ ^ _ 

* ayPpittiTOi^ ot' if 

Dion. [lib. Istxi i. ; Smerus 4 is!- 
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tinsel paicels ; uncertain whethW fijoriu the 
earth, or the first mixture in themirv ' 

Among these urns we could obtainyta. goo d 
account of their coverings ; only one seemed 
arched over with some kind of brick-work. Of 
those found at Buxton, some were covered with 
flints, some, in other parts, with tiles ; those 
at Yarmouth Caster were closed with Roman 
bricks, and some have proper earthen covers 
adapted and fitted to them. But in the Ho- Homerical 
merical urn of Patroclus, whatever was the 
solid tegument, we find the immediate covering 
33 to be a purple piece of silk : and such as had 
no covers might have the earth closely pressed 
into them, after which disposure were probably 
some of these, wherein we found the bones and 
ashes half mortared unto the sand and sides of 
the urn, and some long roots of quich, or dog’s- 
grass, wreathed about the bones. 

No lamps, included liquors, lacrymatories, or [3^ 
tear bottles, attended these rural urns, either as What was 
sacred unto the manes, or passionate expressions 
of their surviving friends. While with rich 
flames, and hired tears, they solemnized their 
obsequies, and in the most lamented monu- 
ments made one part of their inscriptions'. 

Some find sepulchral vessels containing liquors, 
which time hath incrassated into jellies. For' 
besides these lacrymatories, notable lamps, with 
vessels of oils, and aromatical liquors, attended 
noble ossuaries ; and some yet retaining a 
vinosity ^ and spirit in them, which, if any have 

* “ Cuni lacryrais posucre.*’ 2 La^ius. 

D 
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CHAP. III. tasted, they have far exceeded the palates of 
antiquity. Liquors not to be computed by years 
of annual magistrates, but by great conjunctions 
and the fatal periods of kingdoms The 3 ( 
draughts of consulary date were but crude 
unto these, and Opimian wine - but in the must 
unto them. 

. [4] In sundry graves and sepulchres we meet 
Laws of the with rings, coins, and chalices. Ancient fru- 
Tabii! g3.1ity was so severe, that they allowed no gold 
to attend the corpse, but only that which served 
to fasten their teeth ^ Whether the Opaline 
stone in this were burnt upon the finger of the 
dead, or cast into the fire by some affectionate 
friend, it will consist with either custom. But 
other incinerable substances were found so 


fresh, that they could feel no singe from fire. 
These, upon view, were judged to be wood ; 
but, sinking in water, and tried by the fire, wc 
found them to be bone or ivory. In their hard- 
ness and yellow colour they most resembled 
box, w'hich, in old expressions, found the epithet 
of eternal *, and perhaps in such conservatories 
might have passed uncorrupted. 

[5] That bay leaves were found green in the 

Legend of s. tomb of S. Humbert®, after an hundred and 
Humbert. 


1 About five Imndred years.— Plato. 

2 “ Vinum Opimianuin annorum centum.’*— Petron. [Sa/j’r. 

' Tahi/. I. T.\. De Jure Sacra. "Neve nimiin .nd lilo 

quoi auro dentes vincli cscunt, a^t im cum illo fcpellrr urcrr\e, 
se fraude esto.” _ 

< Plln. 1 . xvi. [c. 78?j “Inter fvAo aaam) numcr.it TIict> 
pbrastus.” 

5 Surius. 
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filty years, was looked upon as miraculous, CHAP. III. 
55 Remarkable it was unto old spectators, that the 
cypress of the temple of Diana lasted so many 
hundred years. The wood of the ark, and 
olive-rod of Aaron, were older at the captivity ; 
but the cypress of the ark of Noah was the 
greatest vegetable of antiquity, if Josephus were 
not deceived by some fragments of it in his 
days : to omit the moor logs and fir trees found 
under-ground in many parts of England ; the 
undated ruins of winds, floods, or earthquakes, 
and which in Flanders still show from what 
quarter they fell, as generally lying in a north- 
east position 

But though we found not these pieces to be [6] 
wood, according to first apprehensions, yet we 
missed not altogether of some woody substance ; 
for the bones were not so clearly picked but 
some coals were found amongst them ; a way to 
make wood perpetual, and a fit associate for 
metal, whereon was laid the foundation of the 
great Ephesian temple, and which were made 
the lasting tests of old boundaries and land- 
50 marks. Whilst we look on these, we admire 
not observations of coals found fresh after 
four hundred years In a long-deserted habita- 
tion ^ even egg-shells have been found fresh, not 
tending to corruption. 

In the monument of King Childerick the iron [7] 
relicks were found all lusty and crumbling into 
pieces ; but our little iron pins, which fastened Ucrick. 

• Gorop. Becanus i>; Niloscopio. 

2 Of Bcrins^uccio nella pyrotechma. s At Elmeham. 

D 2 
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CHAP. III. the ivoiy works, held well together, and lost not 
their magnetical quality, though wanting a tena- 
cious moisture for the firmer union of parts ; 
although it be hardly drawn into fusion, yet 
that metal soon submitteth unto rust and dissolu- 
tion. In the brazen pieces we admired not the 
duration, but the freedom from rust, and ill 
savour, upon the hardest attrition ; but now 
exposed unto the piercing atoms of air, in the 
space of a few months, they begin to spot and 
betray their green entrails. W’e conceive not 
these uiTis to have descended thus naked as 
they appear, or to have entered their graies 
Ancient cus- without the old habit of fiowers. The um of 
m^enlos Philopoemen was so laden with flowers and 
and inscrip, ribbons, that it afforded no sight of itself. The 
6°"®- rigid Lycurgus allowed olive and myrtle. The 37 
Athenians might fairly except against the practice 
of Democritus, to be buried up in honey, as 
fearing to embezzle a great commodity of their 
country, and the best of that kind in Europe. 
But Plato seemed too frugally politick, who 
allow'ed no larger monument than would contain 
four heroick verses, and designed the most 
barren ground for sepulture : though we cannot 
commend the goodness of that sepulchral 
(St Malt. ground which was set at no higher rate tlian 
xxviii. 3 - 10 .) mean salary of Judas. Though the earth 
had confounded the ashes of these ossuaries, 
yet the bones were so smartly burnt, that some 
thin plates of brass were found half melted 
among them. Whereby wc apprehend they 
were not of the meanest carcases, perfunctorily 
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fired, as sometimes in military, and commonly chap. i!i. 
in pestilence, burnings ; or after the manner of 
abject corpses, huddled forth and carelessly 
burnt, without the Esquiline Port at Rome; 
which was an affront continued upon Tiberius, 

38 while they but half burnt his body \ and in the 
amphitheatre, according to the custom in notable 
malefactors ; whereas Nero seemed not so much 
to fear his death as that his head should be cut 
off and his body not burnt entire. 

Some, finding many fragments of skulls in [8] 
these urns, suspected a mixture of bones ; in As to keep- 
none we searched was there cause of such con- 
jecture, though sometimes they declined not 
that practice. — The ashes of Domitian ^ were 
mingled with those of Julia; of Achilles with 
those of Patroclus. All urns contained not 
single ashes; without confused burnings they 
affectionately compounded their bones ; passion- 
ately endeavouring to continue their living 
unions. And when distance of death denied 
such conjunctions, unsatisfied affections con- 
ceived some satisfaction to be neighbours in 
the grave, to lie urn by urn, and touch but in 
their names. And many were so curious to 
continue their living relations, that they con- 
trived large and family urns, wherein the ashes 
of their nearest friends and kindred might 
successively be received '‘j at least some parcels 

I Sueton. K»Va Tii. |c. Ixxv], “El in ampliithealro 
semiustulanUum,’’ not. Casaub, 

^ Sueton. Domitian. [c. xvii]. 

See the most learned and worthy Mr. M. Casaubon upon 
Atvtonmua. 
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CHAP. Ill, thereof, while their collateral memorials Jay in 
minor vessels about them. 

[p] Antiquity held too light thoughts from objects 59 
Iniwa^^yf mortality, while some drew provocatives of 
among- the mirth from anatomies and jugglers showed 
ancients. tricks with skeictons ; when fiddhrs made not 
so pleasant mirth as fencers, and men could sit 
u'ith quiet stomachs, tvhile banging was played 
before them Old considerations made few 
mementos by skulls and bones upon their 
monuments. In the Egyptian obelisks and 
hieroglypbical figures it is not easy to meet 
with bones. The sepulchral lamps speak 
nothing Jess than sepulture, and in their literal 
draughts prove often obscene and antick pieces. 
Where we find D. M.^ it is obvious to meet 
with sacrificing pateras and vessels of libation 
jevvishHypo upon old Sepulchral monuments. In the Jewish 
hypogseum* and subterranean cell at Rome, 
was little observable beside the variet)’ of lamps 
and frequent draughts of the holy candlestick. 

In autlicntick draughts of Anthony and Jcioine 
we meet with thigh bones and death’s-heads; 
but the cemetcrial cells of ancient Christians 40 
and martyrs were filled with draughts of Scrip- 
ture stories ; not declining the flourishes of 
cypress, palms, and olis’c, and the niystfc.il 


^ “ Sic eriuius cuncti,*' &c *' Ergo dum vivinms viiamus 
2 'A-yxot'n*' barbarous pastime al {among 

Ihe Thracians] when mcii stood upon a roHtrtg glolic, >vii» 
necks tn a rope, and a Knife in tUc/r hands rvaiU* to cut 
the stone ivas rolled away; wberem vf they ' 

fbeir lives, to the laughter of thnr spi-ctalors -Atli‘icru< 

'. 5 . 51 - 

^ Dms inantbus/ 
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figures of peacocks, doves, and cocks ; but CHAP. HI. 
iterately affecting the portraits of Enoch, 

Lazarus, Jonas, and the vision of Ezekiel, as 
hopeful draughts, and hinting imagery of the 
resurrection, which is the life of the grave, and 
sweetens our habitations in the land of moles 
and pismires. 

Gentile inscriptions precisely delivered the [’°] 
extent of men’s lives, seldom the manner of 
their deaths, which history itself so often leaves 
obscure in the records of memorable persons. 

There is scarce any philosopher but dies twice 
or thrice in Laertius ; nor almo.st any life without 
two or three deaths in Plutarch; which makes 
the tragical ends of noble persons more favour- 
ably resented by compassionate readers who 
find some relief in the election of such 
differences. 

The certainty of death is attended with un-[ii] 

4T certainties, in time, manner, places. The variety 
of monuments hath often obscured true graves ; 
and cenotaphs confounded sepulchres. For 
beside their real tombs, many have found 
honorai-y and empty sepulchres. The variety 
of Homer's monuments made him of various 
countries. Euripides ’ had his tomb in [Attica], Cenotaph of 
but his sepulture in Macedonia. And Severus^ unp.des. 
found his real sepulchre in Rome, but his empty 
grave in Gallia. 

He that lay in a golden urn’ eminently above [12] 

1 I'ausan Aivd/Z/ViVti. 2ll. 

•- Lainprid. Vit. AUxand. Sevrn. 

5 Trajanus. — Dion, [IxixJ. 
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CHAP. III. the earth, was not like to find the quiet of his 
bones. Many of these urns were broke by 
a vulgar discoverer in hope of enclosed treasure. 
The ashes of Marcellus’ were lost above ground, 
upon the like account. Where profit hath 
prompted, no age hath wanted such miners; 
for which the most barbarous expilators found 
the most civil rhetorick “ Gold once out of the 
earth is no more due unto it ; — what was un- 
reasonably committed to the ground, is reason- 
ably resumed from it ; — let monuments and rich 
fabricks, not riches, adorn men’s ashes the 
commerce of the living is not to be transferred 
unto the dead ; — it is not injustice to take that 4^ 
which none complains to lose, and no man is 
wronged where no man is possessor.” 

[13] What virtue yet sleeps in this U/ra damnata 
and aged cinders, were petty magic to e.xperi- 
ment. These crumbling relicks and long fired 
particles superannuate such expectations ; bones, 
hairs, nails, and teeth of the dead, irere the 
treasures of old sorcerers. In vain we revive 
such practices ; present superstition too visibly 
perpetuates the folly of our forefathers, wherein 
unto old observation * this island was so com- 
plete, that it might have instructed Persia. 

r 14] Plato’s historian of the other world lies twelve 
Pre-servaiion days incorrupted, while his sou) was viewing the 
of corpses. stations of the dead. How to keep the 

' pint. Vt/a MarcclU. The coinmi^slun of the tx'ihi.h 
King Thcotforic for (indinKOUtsqmIdiral irra5urc.-C.i-'n>-liir. 
vay. I 4 

“ ‘'Urilannia liorliequc rain allonile cehlral lanli-i rerr- 
tnoniis, ut dedissc Persii vidcri posiit. IMjij. I. 4 
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corpse seven days from corruption by anointing CIIAP. iii. 
and washing, without exenteration, were an 
hazardable piece of art, in our choicest prac- 
tice. How they made distinct separation of 
bones and ashes from fiery admixture, hath 
found no historical solution ; though they 
43 seemed to make a distinct collection, and over- 
looked not Pyrrhus his toe'. Some provision 
they might make by fictile vessels, coverings, 
tiles, or flat stones, upon and about the body 
(and in the same field, not far from these urns, 
many stones were found under ground), as also 
by careful separation of extraneous matter, com- 
posing and raking up the burnt bones with 
forks, observable in that notable lamp of Gal- 
vanus^. Marlianus, who had the sight of the 
vas itstrinuni ® or vessel wherein they burnt the 
dead, found in the Esquiline field at Rome, 
might have afforded clearer solution. But their 
insatisfaction herein begat that remarkable in- 
vention in the funeral pyres of some princes, by 
incombustible sheets made with a texture of 
asbestos, incremablc flax, or salamander’s wool, Satiitinn 
which preserved their bones and ashes incom- ■ 

mixed. 

How the bulk of a man should sink into so [ 15 ] 
few pounds of bones and ashes, may seem 
strange unto any who considers not its consti- 

> Wliicii couM not be Inirnt. 

- To lie seen in Licet. Dc Reconditis VeUrum Lucernis 

^o/>o_g-rap/’ ‘a Rofttcr ex Marliano. ** Eral ft v.'u usuinurn 
nppellatum, quod in co cadavera coinburcrenlur.” Cap. dj 
Cant/'O Esquilitto. 
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CHAP. in. tution, and how slender a mass wiJl remain 
upon an open and urging fire of the carnal 
composition. Even bones themselves, reduced 44 
into ashes, do abate a notable proportion. And 
consisting much of a volatile salt, when that is 
fired out, make a light kind of cinders. Although 
their bulk be disproportionable to their weight, 
when the heavy principle of salt is fired out, and 
the earth almost only remaineth ; observable in 
sallow, which makes more ashes than oak, and 
discovers the common fraud of selling ashes by 
measure, and not by ponderation. 

[16] Some bones make best skeletons’, some 
Effect of fire bodies quick and speediest ashes. Who would 
bodies! expect a quick flame from hydropical Hera- 
clitus.? The poisoned soldier when his belly 
brake, put out two pyres in Plutarch’*. But in 
the plague of Athens one private pjTe served 
two or three intruders ; and the Saracens burnt 
in large heaps, by the king of Castile showed 
how little fuel sufficeth. Though the funeral 
pyre of Patroclus took up an hundred foot 

Plutarch, a piece of an old boat burnt Pompey; and if 
Pomp. c. So. jjjg burthen of Isaac were suflicicnt for an holo- 
caust, a man may carry his own pyre. 

[ 17 ] From animals are drawn good bunting lights, 4.^; 
and good medicines ag’ainst burning®. Though 
the seminal humour seems of a contrary nature 

* Old bones according lo Lj'seru*;. Those of young pen>ons 
not tall nor fat according to Columbus. 

3 p'l/a Grace [c. 13 J. ^ Thucydides [u. 5 JJ. 

< L-aurent. Valla. 

^ 'r.Karourtioi' tfOa *at (Horner, Il» xxit. l04’J 

C Sf>eran. Alb. Ovor. 
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to fire, yet the body completed proves a com- CHAP.Jn. 
bustible lump, wherein fire finds flame even The body a 
from bones, and some fuel almost from all parts ; 
though the metropolis of humidity' seems least 
disposed unto it, which might render the skulls 
of these urns less burned than other bones. But 
all flies or sinks before fire almost in alt bodies : 
when the common ligament is dissolved, the 
attenuable parts ascend, the rest subside in 
coal, calx, or ashes. 

To, burn the bones of the king of Edom for [i8] 
lime’, seems no irrational ferity; but to drink 
of the ashes of dead relations’, a passionate 
prodigality. He that hath the ashes of his 
friend, hath an everlasting treasure ; where fire 
taketh leave, corruption slowly enters. In bones 
well burnt, fire makes a wall against itself; 
experimented in cupels, and tests of metals, 
which consist of such ingredients. What the 
sun compoundeth, fire analyseth, not trans- 
#6 muteiE That rievourijig agent leaves almost 
always a morsel for the earth, whereof all things 
are but a colony ; and which, if time permits, 
the mother element will have in their primitive 
mass again. 

He that looks for urns and old sepulchral [19] 
rclicks, must not seek them in the ruins of 
temples, where no religion anciently placed '* 
them. These were found in a field, according 
to ancient custom, in noble or private burial ; 


* The hrain. Hippocrates \De Cam, § tom. i. p. 427, ed. 
Kuhii]. 

‘•^Amosii. I. ^ As Aitemtsia of I * ' ’ Mausolus. 
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CHAP. III. the old practice of the Canaanites, the family of 
Abraham, and the buiying-place of Joshua, in 
the borders of his possessions ; and also agree- 
Buryinff Ijy able unto Roman practice to bury by highways, 

nigli-ways. i_ti- ^ 

Whereby their monuments were under eye; — 
memorials of themselves, and mementos of 
mortality unto living passengers ; whom the 
epitaphs of great ones were fain to beg to stay 
and look upon them, — a language though some- 
times used, not so proper in church inscriptions 
The sensible rhetorick of the dead, to exem- 
plarity of good life, first admitted the bones of 
pious men and martyrs within church walls. 


[20] 

Postures 

observed 


which in succeeding ages crept into promiscuous 
practice : while Constantine was peculiarly 
favoured to be admitted into the church porch, 
and the first thus buried in England, was in the 
days of Cuthred. 

Christians dispute how their bodies should 
lie in the grave. In urnal interment they 
clearly escaped this controversy. Though we 
decline the religious consideration, yet in cemc- 
terial and narrower burj'ing-places, to avoid 
confusion and cross-position, a certain posture 
were to be admitted : which even Pagan civility 


17 


observed'. The I'ersians lay north and soulh ; 
Plieiiician the Megarians and Phoenicians placed their 
Snprafucc. heads to the east; the Athenians, some tliink, 
towards the west, which Christians still retain. 
And Beda will have it to be the posture of our 
Saviour. That he was crucified with his f.ice 


toward the west, we will not contend with 


^ “Sisle viator," . '* Kirclixnarmus />>/ //////r. 
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tradition and probable account ; but we applaud chap. ih. 
not the hand of the painter, in exalting his cross 
so high above those on either side: since hereof 
we find no authentic account in history, and 
even the crosses found by Helena, pretend no 
sucb distinction from longitude or dimension. 

48 To be gnawed out of our graves, to have our [zi] 
skulls made drinking-bowls, and our bones 
turned into pipes, to delight and sport our 
enemies, are tragical abominations escaped in 
burning burials. 

Urnal interments and burnt relicks lie not in [22] 
fear of worms, or to be an heritage for serpents. 

In carnal sepulture, corruptions seem peculiar 
unto parts ; and some speak of snakes out of 
the spinal marrow. But while we suppose 
common worms in graves, ’tis not easy to find 
any there ; few in churchyards above a foot 
deep, fewer or none in churches though in fresh- 
decayed bodies. Teeth, bones, and hair, give incorrupt! 
the most lasting defiance to corruption. In an haii 
hydropical body, ten years buried in the church- 
yard, we met with a fat concretion, where the 
nitre of the earth, and the salt and lixivious 


liquor of the body, had coagulated large lumps 
of fat into the consistence of the hardest Castile 
soap, whereof part remaineth with us. After 
49 a battle with the Persians, the Roman corpses 
decayed in few days, while the Persian bodies 
remained diy and uncorrupted. Bodies in the 
same ground do not uniformly dissolve, nor 
bones equally moulder ; whereof in the oppro- 
brious disease, we expect no long duration. 


Substance 
like Castile 
soap found in 
an nydropi- 
cal subject. 
Persian and 
Roman 
corpses. 
Durability of 
the body 
when buried. 
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CHAP. III. The body of the Marquis of Dorset seemed 
sound and handsomely cereclothed, that after 
seventy-eight years was found uncorrupted 
Common tombs preserve not beyond powder ; 
a firmer consistence and compage of parts 
might be expected from arefaction, deep burial, 
or charcoal. The greatest antiquities of mortal 
bodies may remain in putrefied bones, whereof, 
though we take not in the pillar of Lot's wife, or 
metamorphosis of Ortelius some may be older 
than pyramids, in the putrefied relicks of the 
Phrenologi- general inundation. When Alexander opened 
tbe tomb of Cyrus, the remaining bones dis- 
covered his proportion, whereof urnal fragments 
afford but a bad conjecture, and have this dis- 50 
advantage of grave interments, that they leave 
us ignorant of most personal discoveries. For 
since bones afford not only rectitude and stability 
but figure unto the body, it is no impossible 
physiognomy to conjecture at fleshy appendcn- 
cies^ and aften what shape tlte muscJcs and 
camous parts might hang in their full consis- 
Disnuisiiion tcncies. A full-spread coriota ’ shows a well- 
on skulls. shaped horse behind ; handsome formed skulls 
give some analogy to fleshy resemblance. A 
critical view of bones makes a good distinction 


^ Of Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, whose body I)f?ne hurirtf 
15^0, was 1608, upon the cuttinjj open of tlie cerecloth, foiin*I 
perfect and nothin^T corrupted, the flesh not hareJenetf. hut in 
colour, proportion, and soilness like an ordinary corpsr newly 
to be interred.— Button’s Dc^crif'i^ of Lficestershirt [utjiler 
the parish of Brad^aie\. 

^ In his map of Russia, 

3 Tliat part in the skeleton of an horse, which is made by the 
haunch-bones 
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of sexes. Even colour is not beyond conjecture, chap. in. 
since it is hard to be deceived in the distinction 
of Negroes’ skulls'. Dante’s^ characters are 
to be found in skulls as well as faces. Hercules 
is not only known by his foot. Other parts 
make out their comproportions and inferences 
upon whole or parts. And since the dimen- 
1 sions of the head measure the whole body, and 
the figure thereof gives conjecture of the prin- 
cipal faculties, physiognomy outlives ourselves, 
and ends not in our graves. 

Severe contemplators, observing these lasting [23] 
relicks, may think them good monuments of 
persons past, little advantage to future beings ; 
and, considering that power which subducth all 
things unto itself, that can resume the scattered 
atoms, or identify out of any thing, conceive it 
superfluous to expect a resurrection out of 
relicks : but the soul subsisting, other matter, 
clothed with due accidents, may salve the in- 
dividuality. Yet the saints, we observe, arose 
from graves and monuments about the holy 
city. Some think the ancient patriarchs so Tombs of the 
earnestly desired to lay their bones in Canaan, 
as hoping to make a part of that resurrection ; 


* For their extraordinary thickness. 

2 The poet Dante, in his view of Turgalo^, found gluttons 
Ko menpre, and extenuated, that he conceited them to have 
l)C(*n in tlic siepc of Jerusalem, and that it was easy to have 
discovered Homo or Omo in tlieir faces ; M being made by the 
two lines of their checks, arching over the eye*brows to tlic 
nose, and tlieir sunk eves making O O which makes up Onto. 

“ Parim rocchiajc anella senta gemme: 

Clii nel viso degli uomini Icgge omo. 

Bene avria quivi conosciuto remme."— 

\Purgat. xxiii. 31.I 
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CHAP. III. and, though thirty miles from Mount Calvary, 
at least to lie in that region which should 
produce the first fruits of the dead. And if, 
according to learned conjecture, the bodies of 
men shall rise where their greatest relicks re- 
main, many are not like to err in the topography 
of their resurrection, though their bones or 5^ 
bodies be after translated by angels into the 
field of Ezekiel’s vision, or as some will order it, 
into the valley of judgment, or Jehosaphatk 

* Tirin, in Ezek. 
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,53 /^KRISTIANS have handsomely glos&cu l*j 

deformity of death by careful considera- Ancient 
tion of the body, and civil rites which take off Resurrec:- 
brutal terminations : and though they conceived 
all reparab le by a resurrection, cast not off all 
care of interment. And since the ashes of 
sacrifices burnt upon the altar of God were 
carefully carried out by the priests, and deposed 
in a clean field ; since they acknowledged their 
bodies to be the lodging of Christ, and temples 
of the Holy Ghost, they devdy^ not all upon 
the sufficiency of soul-existence ; and therefore 
with long services and full solemnities, concluded 
their last exe^quies, wherein to all distinctions • 
the Greek devotion seems most pathetically 
ceremonious 

Christian invention hath chiefly driven at rites, [2] ‘ 

54 which speak hopes of another life, and hints of Variety of 

^ •../-‘.•I lit luneraj 

a resurrection; And if the ancient Gentiles held 

not the immortality of their better part, and some immortality 

subsistence after death, in several rites, customs, • 

' Ri/uaU Gracorum, opera J. Goar, in " Officio Ere- 
quiarun).*’ 


E 
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CHAP. IV actions, and expressions, they contradicted their 
own opinions : wherein Democritus went high, 
even to the thought of a resurrection, as scoff- 
ingly recorded by^liny^ What can be more 
express than the expression of Phocylides ? ^ Or 
who would expect from Lucretius’ a sentence 
of Ecclesiastes ? Before Plato could speak, the 
soul had wings in Homer, which fell not, but 
dew out of the body into the mansions of the 
dead ; who also observed that handsome dis- 
tinction of Demas and Soma, for the body con- 
joined to the soul, and body separated from it. 
Lucian spoke much truth in jest, when he said 
that part of Hercules which proceeded from 
Alcmena perished, that from Jupiter remained 
immortal. Thus Socrates * was content that his 
friends should bury his body, so they would not 
think they buried Socrates ; and, regarding only 55 
his immortal part, was indifferent to be burnt 
or buried. From such considerations, Diogenes 
might ^contemn sepulture, and, being satisfied 
that the soul could not perish, grow careless of 
corporal interment. The Stoicks, who thought 
the souls of wise men had their habitation about 
the moon, might make slight account of sub- 
terraneous deposition; rvhereas the Pythagoreans 
and transcorporating philosophers, wlp were to 

I “Similis . . . revn isccndi promissa a Democrito vanitas, f|u} 
non revisit ipse. Quee (malum) ista dementia cst, ilcrari 
vitain morte ? " — Plim 1 . vii. c. 55 (56). 

3 Kai rdjja 6' <*c yair)^ IXOtw 

Acti^av* dTroixo/xfi‘<i>i'. efeuiCff>S. 
o (v, 104 in Derpk’s Authot. Lyrica.^ 

* “Cedit enim retro de terra quod fint ante 

In terras,” &c.— Luerct. fii. 998 ; licclcs. xli. 7J. 

^ Plato in Phad. [c. 64, p. 1 15 Ci. 
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be o ften buried, held great care of their inter- CHAP. IV. 
ment. And the Platonicks rejected not a due 
care of the grave, though they put their ashes 
to unreasonable expectations, in their tedious 
term of return and long set revolution. 

Men have lost their reason in nothing so [3] 
much as their religion, wherein stones and Force of 
clouts m ake martyrs ; and, since the religion of superstition, 
one seems madness unto another, to afford an 
account or rational of old rites requires no rigid 
reader. That they kindled the pyre aversely, 
or turning their face from it, was an handsome 
symbol of unwilling ministration. That they 
56 washed their bones with wine and milk ; that 
V the mother wrapped them in linen, and dried ' 

' them m her bosom, the first fostering part and 
place of their nourishment; that they opened 
their eyes towards heaven before they kindled 
the fire, as the place of their hopes or original, 
were no improper ceremonies. Their last vale- 
diction ', thrice uttered by the attendants, was 
also very solemn, and somewhat answered by 
Christians, who thought it too little, if they threw 
not the earth thrice upon the interred body. 

That, in strewing their tombs, the Romans Funeral 
affected the rose ; the Greeks amaranthus and 
myrtle ; that the funeral pyre consisted of s\vcet 
fuel, cypress, fir, larix, yew, and trees perpetually 
verdant, lay silent e.\pressions of their surviving 
hopes. Wherein Christians, who deck their 
coffins with bays, have found a more elegant 
emblem; for that tree, seeming dead, will restore 

1 " Vale, vale, nos te ordine quo natura permittet sequanmr.** 
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CHAP. IV. itself from the root, and its dry and '^succous 
leaves resume their verdure again ; which, ifwe 
mistake not, we have also observed in furze. 
Whether the planting of yew in church}';irds 
hold not its original from ancient funeral rites, 
or as an emblem of resurrection, from its per- 
petual verdure, may also admit conjecture. 

[4] They made use of musick to excite or quiet 
the affections of their friends, according to dif- 
ferent harmonies. But the secret and symbo- 
lical hint was the harmonical nature of tJie 
soul ; which, delivered from the body, went 
again to enjoy the primitive harmony of heaven, 
from whence it first descended ; which, accord- 
ing to its progress traced by antiquity, caine 
down by Cancer, and ascended by Capricornus. 

[SJ They burnt not children before their tcoth 
Funerals of appeared, as apprehending their bodies too 
(Pliny, [ff/s/. tender a morsel for fire, and that their gristly," 
Nat. vii. 15.) bones would scarce leave separable relicks after 
rte pyrai' combascibn. ffiat they ibnuYea’ not 
fire in their houses for some days after wus 
a strict memorial of the late afilicting fire. And 
mourning without hope, they had an happy 
fraud against excessive lamentation, by a common 
opinion that deep sorrows disturb their ghosts 
] That they buried thejr dead on their back^i : 
or in a supine position, seems agreeable unto 
profound sleep, and common posture of dying ; 
contrary to the most natural way of birth ; nO|- 
unlike our pendulous posture, in the doubtfu) 
state of the \\-omb. Diogenes was singular, wht, 

* "Tu tnancs oc Jxdc jneoj.*' 
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preferred a prone situation in the grave ; and CHAP. iv. 
some Christians ’ like neither, who decline the 
figure of rest, and make choice of an erect posture. 

That they carried thefn out of the world with [yl 
their feet forward, not inconsonant unto reason, 
as contrary unto the native posture of man, y-^ 
and his production first into it ; and also agree- 
able unto their opinions, while they bid adieu 
unto the world, not to look again upon it ; 
whereas Mahometans who think to return to a 
delightful life again, are carried forth with their 
heads forward, and looking toward their houses. 

They closed their eyes, as parts which first [ 8 ] 
die, or first discover the sad effects of death. ClosinRoi 
But their iterated clamations to excitate their 
59 dying or dead friends, or revoke them unto life 
again, was a vanity of affection ; as not pre- 
sumably ignorant of the critical tests of death, 

•by apposition of feathers, glasses, and reflec- 
"tion of figures, which dead eyes represent not; 
which, however not strictly verifiable in fresh 
and warm cadavers, could hardly elude the test, 
in corpses of four or five days ^ 

That they sucked in the last breath of their [g] 
expiring friends, was surely a practice of no 
medical institution, but a loose opinion that the 
soul passed out that way, and a fondness of 
affection, from some Pythagorical foundation 
that the spirit of one body passed into another, 
which they wished might be their own. 

* Russians, &c. I 

* At least by some difference from living eyes. 

3 Francesco Fcrucci, Pompefuiubri, 
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CHAP. IV. That they poured oil upon the pyre, was 
[lo] a tolerable practice, while the intention rested 
in facilitating the ac cens ion. But to place good 
omens in the quick and speedy burning, to 
sacrifice unto the winds for a dispatch in this 
office, was a low form of superstition. 


[II] 

Funeral 

jesters. 


The archimime, or jester, attending the funeral 
train, and imitating the speeches, gesture, and 
manners of the deceased, was too light for such 6o 


solemnities, contradicting their funeral orations 


and doleful rites of the grave, 
rial That they buried a piece of money with them 


as a fee of the Elysian fenyman, was a practice 
full of folly. But the ancient custom of placing 
coins in considerable urns, and the present prac- 
tice of burj'ing medals in the noble foundations 
of Europe, are laudable ways of historical dis- 
coveries, in actions, persons, chronologies ; and 
posterity will applaud them. 

[13I We examine not the old laws of sepulture, 


e.xeinpting certain persons from burial or 
burning. But hereby we apprehend that these 
were not the bones of persons planet-struck or 
burnt with fire from heaven ; no rclicks of 
senkners”*^ traitors to their country’, self-killers, or sacri- 
' ' legious malefactors ; persons in old apprehen- 

sion unworthy of the earth ; condemned unto 
(the Tartarus of hell, and bottomless pit of Plato, 
from whence there was no redemption. 

[14] Nor were only many customs questionable 
in order to their obsequies, but also sundry d' 
practices, fictions, and conceptions, discordant 
or obscure, of their state and future beings. 
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Whether unto eight or ten bodies of men to add CHAP. IV. 
one of a woman, as being more inflammable, 
and unctuously constituted for the better pyral 
combustion, were any rational practice ; or 
whether the complaint of Periander’ s wife be 
tolerable, that wanting herlimeral burning, she 
suffered intolerable cold in hell, according to 
the constitution of the infernal house of Plato, 
wherein cold makes a great part of their tortures, 
it cannot pass without some question. 

Why the female ghosts appear unto Ulysses, [15] 
before the heroes and masculine spirits,— why 
the Psyche or soul of Tii'csias is of the mascu- 
line gender’, who, being blind on earth, sees 
more than all the rest in hell ; why the funeral 
suppers consisted of eggs, beans, smallage, and 
lettuce, since the dead are made to eat aspho- 
dels^ about the Elysian meadows,- why, since 
there is no sacrifice acceptable, nor any pro- 
pitiation for the covenant of the grave, men set 
2 up the deity of Morta, and fruitlessly adored 
divinities without cars, it cannot escape some 
doubt. 

The dead seem all alive in the human Hades 
of Homer, 5'et cannot well speak, prophesy, or no-ncr. 
know the living, except they drink blood, where- 
in is the life of man. And thcrcfoic the souls 
of Penel ope’ s paramours, conducted by Mercury', 
chirped like bats, and those which followed 
Hercules, made a noise but like a flock of birds. 

1 In Homer xi. 90): 

i^r}pa{ov 

—OK^ITTpOV 

2 In Lucian [Ca/a/>/us § 2]. 
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CHAP. IV. The departed spirits know things past and 
[17] to come; yet are ignorant of things present. 
Agamemnon foretells what should happen unto 
Ulysses ; yet ignorantly enquires what is be- 
come of his own son. The ghosts are afraid of 
swords in Homer; yet Sibylla tells y^lneas in 
Virgil, the thin habit of spirits was beyond the 
force of weapons. The spirits put off their 
malice with their bodies, and Cmsar and Pompey 
accord in Latin hell ; yet Ajax, in Homer, 
endures not a conference with Ulysses : and 
Deiphobus appears all mangled in Virgil’s 
ghosts, yet we meet with perfect shadows among 
the wounded ghosts of Homer. 

■ [18] Since Charon in Lucian applauds his condition 63 
among the dead, whether it be handsomely said 
of Achilles, that living contemner of death, that 
he had rather be a ploughman’s servant, than 
emperor of the dead'? How Hercules his soul 
is in hell, and yet in heaven; and Julius his 
(Horace, souI in a star, yet seen by Aiiicas in hcll.^— 

Od. I. IS. 47.) gxcept the ghosts were but images and shadon-s 
of the soul, received in higher mansions, accord- 
ing to the ancient division of body, soul, and 
image, or simulacrum of them both. The (lar- 
ticulars of future beings must needs be dark 
unto ancient theories, which Christian philo- 
sophy yet determines but in a cloud of opinions. 

A dialogue between two infants in the womb 
concerning the state of this world, might hand- 
somely illustrate our ignorance of the next, 
whereof methinks we yet discourse in I’lato’s 
den, and are but embryon philosophers. 
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Pythagoras escapes in the fabulous Hell of CHAP. iv. 
Dante’, among that swarm of philosophers, [19] 
wherein whilst we meet with Plato and Socrates, 

Cato is to be found in no lower place than 
purgatory. Among all the set, Epicurus is 
1 most considerable, whom men make honest 
without an Elysium, who contemned life with- 
out encouragement of immortality, and making 
nothing after death, yet made nothing of the 
king of terrors. 

Were the happiness of the next world as [20] 
closely apprehended as the felicities of this, it Refiertions 
were a martyrdom to live ; and unto such as “mmortanty. 
_ consider none hereafter, it must be more than ■ ^ 
death to die, which makes us amazed at those 
audacities that durst be nothing and return into 
their chaos again. Certainly such spirits as 
could contemn death, when they expected no 
better being after, would have scorned to live, 
had they known any. And therefore we applaud 
not the judgment of Machiavel, that Christianity 
makes men cowards, or that with the confi- 
dence of but half-dying, the despised virtues of 
patience and humility have abased the spirits 
of men, which Pagan principles exalted ; but 
rather regulated the wildness of audacities, in 
the attempts, grounds, and eternal sequels of 
death ; wherein men of the boldest spirits are 
often prodigiously mmeranou^ Nor can we 
Gs exmnuate the valour of ancient martyrs, who 
contemned death in the uncomfortable scene of 

N 

f- 1 


* Del Ijifer7Wy cam. 4 . 
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CHAP. IV. their lives, and in their d^ryjJj^ martyrdoms 
did probably lose not many months of their 
days, or parted with life when it was scarce 
worth the living. For (beside that long time 
past holds no consideration unto a slender time 
to come) they had no small disadvantage from 
the constitution of old age, which naturally 
makes men fearful ; complexionally superannu- 
ated from the bold and courageous thoughts^T 
youth and fervent years. But the contempt 
of death from corponal animosity, promotcth 
' not our felicity. They may sit in the orchestra, 
and noblest seats of heaven, who have held up 
shaking hands in the fire, and humanly con- 
tended for glory. 

[21] Meanwhile Epicurus lies deep in Dante’s 
Opinions of Hell, wherein we meet with tombs enclosing 
Epicaras. soyjg ^vhich denied their immortalities. But 

whether the virtuous heathen, who lived better 
than he spake, or erring in the principles of 
himself, yet lived above philosophers of more 0 
specious maxims, lie so deep ns he is placed, at 
least so low as not to rise against Christians, 
who believing or knowing that truth, have last- 
ingly denied it in their practice and conversation 
— were a query’ too sad to insist on. / ' ’ 

[22] But all or most apprehensions rested in 
opinions of some future being, which, ignorantly 
or coldly believed, begat those perverted con- 
ceptions, ceremonies, sayings, which Cliristi.ins 
pity or laugh at. Happy are they which live 
not in that disadvantage of time, when men 
could say little for futurity, but from reason: 
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whereby the noblest minds fell often upon CHAP. iv. 
doubtful deaths, and melancholy dissolutions. 

With these hopes, Socrates warmed his doubt- 
ful spirits against that cold potion ; and Cato, 
before he durst give the fatal stroke, spent part 
of the night in reading the Immortality of Plato, 
thereby confirming his wavering hand unto the 
‘’ani mosi ty of that attempt. 

' it is the heaviest stone that melancholy can [23] 
throw at a man, to tell him he is at the end of Dread of an- 
his nature; or that there is no further state to 
come, unto which this seems progressional,- and 
otherwise made in vain. Without this accom- , 
plishmen t, the natural expectation and desire of 
such a state, were but a fallacy in nature ; un- 
satisfied considerators would quarrel the justice 
of their constitutions, and rest content that Adam ■ 
had fallen lower ; whereby, by knowing no other 
original, and deeper ignorance of themselves, 
they might have enjoyed the happiness of in- 
ferior creatures, who in tranquillity possess their ^ 
constitutions, as having not the apprehension 
to deplore their own natures, and, being framed 
below the circumference of these hopes, or cog- 
'njtion of better being, the wisdom of God hath 
necessitated their contentment: but the supe- 
rior ingredient and obscured part of ourselves, 
whereto all present felicities afford no resting 
? contentment, will be able at last to tell us, we 
arc more than our present selves, and evacuate 
! such hope/jn the fruition of their own accom- 
i plishments.V- 



CHAPTER V. ■ 


[i] "NT OW since these dead bones have already 69 
Duration of 1 M out-lasted the living ones of Methuselah, 
and in a yard under ground, and thin walls of 
clay, out-worn all the strong and specious build- 
ings above it, and quietly rested under the 
drums and tramplings of three conquests : what 
prince can promise such diuturnity unto his 
relicks, or might not gladly say, 

"Sic componi versus in ossa velim?'" 

Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an 
art to make dust of all things, hath yet spared 
these minor monuments. 

[2] In vain we hope to be known by open and 

Rctirctions visible Conservatories, when to be unknown was 
on the unt- . ... . , , 

versni desire the means of their continuation, and obscurity 

remembered ptotection. If they died by violent hands, 
after our and were thrust into their urns, these bones 

death. become considemblc, and some old philoso- 

phers would honour them ", whose souls they 70 

* Tibullus [iii. 3. 3O]. 

• Oracula Clialdaica cum scliolns I’-'cIli et TJcthonls. 

AirorTtur a «« * ** Vi corpus fplin^ucntium 

animt'c punssimo:,” 
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conceived most pure, which were thus snatched CHAP.V. 
from their bodies, and to retain a stronger pro- 
pension unto them ; whereas they weariedly 
left a languishing corpse, and with faint desires 
of re-union. If they fell by long and aged ! 
decay, yet rvrapt up in the bundle of time, they' ‘ 
fall into indistinctibhj'ahd make but one blot , 
with infants. If we begin to die when we live, ' 
and long life be but a prolongation of death, 
our life is a sad composition ; we live with 
death, and die not in a moment. How many 
pulses made up the life of Methuselah, were Pulses of 
work for Archimedes; cominpn counters sum 
up the life of Moses his man’. Our days 
become considerable, like petty sums, by minute 
accumulations ; where numerous fractions make 
up but small round numbers ; and our days of 
a span long, make not one little finger ^ 

If the nearness of our last necessity brought [3! 
s nearer conformity into it, there were a happi- 
ness in hoary hairs, and no calamity in half- 
senses. But the long habit of living indisposeth ' 

I us for dying ; v/hen avarice .ihakes its the sporT 
of death, when even David grew politickly cruel, 

' and Solomon could hardly be raid to be the 
■ wisest of men. Hut many are too early old, 
and before the dale of age. Adversity s.trctehctli 
, our days, miser>' makes Aktnena's nightf.*, and 
' time iialh no wings «r,V> i*. the most 
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CHAP. V. tedious being is that which can u nw i sh itself, 
content to be nothing, or never to have been, 
which was beyond the malcontent of Job, who 
cursed not the day of his life, but his nativity ; 
content to have so far been, as to have a title 
to future being, although he had lived here but 
I in an hidden state of life,, and as it were jm 
j abortion. 

[4], What song the Syrens sang, or what name 
i°r^n°— Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
Isomer. women, though puzzling questions ^ are not 
beyond all conjecture. What time the persons 
■ of these ossuaries entered the famous nations of 
the dead and slept with princes and counsel- 
lors, might admit a wide solution. But who 
were the proprietaries of these bones, or what 
bodies these ashes made up, were a question 7 
above antiquarism ; not to be resolved by man, 
nor easily perhaps by spirits, exxept we consult 
the provincial guardians, or tutelary observators. 
Had they made as good provision for their 
names, as they have done for their relichs, they 
had not .so grossly erred in the art of perpetun- 
Vanityof tion. But to subsist in bones, and be but. 

tombs. pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in duration.' 

' Vain ashes which in the oblivion of names, 
persons, times, and sexes, have found unto 
themselves a fruitless continuation, and only 
arise unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal 
vanities, antidotes against pride, vain-glory, 

^ The purrlinp^ quc.stions of Tibrrius unlo pramniarlan?. 
Marcel. Donatus in SutrL [7/^^r///s Ixx.] 

^ KAttra tOiea t eKpui '. — Hom. x. Job(ij}. IJ. S».c j. 
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and madding vices. Pagan vain-glories which CHAP 
; thought the world might last for ever, had 
I encouragement for ambition ; and, finding no 
\Atropos unto the immortality of their names, 
were never dampt with the necessity of oblivion. 

Even old ambitions had the advantage of ours, 
in the attempts of their vain-glories, who acting 
early, and before the probable meridian of time, 

73 have by this time found great ^complishment 
of their designs, whereby the ancient heroes 
have already out-lasted their monuments and 
mechanical preservations. But in this latter 
scene of time, we cannot expect such mummies 
unto our memories, when ambition may fear the 
prophecy of Elias ', and Charles the Fifth can 
never hope to live within two Methuselahs of 
Hector 

And therefore, restless unquiet for the diutur- [s] 
nity of our memories unto present consid era tions P - 
seems a vanity almost out of date, and super- 
annuated piece of folly. We cannot hope to 
^ live so long in our names, as some have done in 
their persons. One face of Janus holds no 
proportion unto the other. ’Tis too late to be 
ambitious. The great mutations of the world 
are acted, or time may be too short for our 
designs. To extend our memories by monu- 
ments, whose death we daily pray for, and 
whose duration we cannot hope, without injury 
to our expectations in the advent of the last day, 

1 Tliat tlie world may last but six thousand years. 

* Hector’s fame lastinjj above two lives of Methuselah, before 
that famous prince was extant. 
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CHAP. V. were a contradiction to our beliefs. We whose 
generations are ordained in this setting part of 
time, are providentially taken off from such 74 
imaginations ; and, being necessitated to eye 
the remaining particle of futurity, are naturally 
constituted unto thoughts of the ne.xt world, and 
cannot e.xcusably decline the consideration of 
that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of 
snow, and all that ’s past a moment. 

[6] Circles and right lines limit and close all 
bodies, and the mortal right-lined circle * must 
conclude and shut up all. There is no antidote 
against the opium of time, which temporally 
considereth all things ; our fathers find their 
graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us 
how we may be buried in our survivors. Grave- 
stones tell truth scarce forty years". Genera- 
tions pass while some trees stand, and old 
families last not three oaks. To be read by 
bare inscriptions like many in Grutcr to hope 
for eternity by enigmatical epithets or first letters 
of our names, to be studied by antiquaries, wlio 
we were, and have new names given us like 
many of the mummies'', are cold consolations 75 
unto the students of perpetuity, even by ever- 
lasting languages. 

7] To be content that times to come sliould 
only know there was such a man, not c.'iring 


^ 0 The cliaracter of death, /i/'. vii. 37.) 

* Old ones bcj'n|j taken up, and t/iher bodies laid under ihe/U. 
- CtVMiexx Jiiscrifliones Avtiqucr. 

^ W'lilch men show in several couritnV*!, them 

names they please; and unto some the nanu-s cf tf.c o'd 
Egyptian kings, out of Herodotus. 
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whether they knew more of him, was a frigid chap.V. 
ambition in Cardan ' ; disparaging his horo- 
scopical inclination and judgment of himself. 

Who cares to subsist like Hippocrates’ patients, 
or Achilles’ horses in Homer, under naked (//. iv!.i49. 
nomlnariojis, without deserts and noble acts, 

.which are the balsam of our memories, the 
\mMechia and soul of our subsistences ? To be 
nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives more 
happily without a name, than Herodias with 
one. And who had not rather been the good 
thief than Pilate ? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth [8] 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men 
without distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who 
can but pity the founder of the pyramids? 
Herostratus lives that burnt the temple of 
Diana, he is almost lost that built it. Time ■ 
hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, con- 
founded that of himself. In vain we£pmpute ’ 
our felicities by the advantage of our good 
names, since bad have equal durations, and 
Thcrsites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. 

Who knows whether the best of men be known, 
or whether there be not more remarkable persons 
forgot, than any that stand remembered in the 
known account of time ? Without the favour 
of tire everlasting register, the first man had 
been as unknown as the last, and Methuselah’s 
long life had been his only chronicle. 

^ * “ Cuperem notuni esse quod sim, non opto utsciatur quails 
Sim.”— (C^rd. in Vita Propria.) 

F 
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CHAP. V. Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater 
[9] part must be content to be as though they had 
not been, to be found in the register of God, not 
in the record of man. Twenty-seven names 
make up the first story *, and the recorded 
names ever since contain not one living century. 
The number of the dead long exceedeth all that 
shall live. The night of time far surpasseth the 
day, and who knows when was the equinox? 
Every hour adds unto that current arithmetick, 
which scarce stands one moment. And since 
death must be the Lucitta of life, and even 77 
Pagans ^ could doubt 7 ”whether thus to live were 
to die ; since our longest sun sets at right 
descensions, and makes but winter arches, and 
therefore it cannot be long before we lie down in 
darkness, and have our light in ashes ® ; since 
the brother of death daily haunts us with dying 
mementos, and time that grows old in itself, bids 
us hope no long duration ; — diuturnity is a dream 
and folly of expectation. ’ 

1] Darkness and light divide the course of time, 
and oblivion shares with memoiy a great ])art 
even of our living beings ; wc slightly remember 
our felicities, and the smartest strokes of afflic- 
tion leave but short smart upon us. Sense 
endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy 
us or themselves. To weep into stones are 
fables. Afflictions induce callosities; miseries 
are slippcrjq or fall like snow upon us, which 

^ Before tlic flood. ^ I-.urij I'!'--. 

* According lo tlie custom of thr Je'vs, %\Iio place a liglitf'! 
XN*ai-candle in a pol of ashes by ilic corpse. \a o. 
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notwithstanding is no unhappy stupidity. To cftAP. v 
be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of 
evils past, is a merciful provision in nature, 

78 whereby we digest the mixture of our few and 
evil days, and, our delivered senses not relapsing 
into cutting remembrances, our sorrows arc not 
kept raw by the edge of repetitions. A great 
part of antiquity contented their hopes of sub- 
sistency with a transmigration of their souls,— 
a good way to continue their memories, while 
having the advantage of plural successions, tliey 
could not but act something remarkable in such 
variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of their 
passed selves, make accumulation of glory unto 
their last durations. Others, rather than be lost 
in the uncomfortable night of nothing, were con- 
tent to recede into the common being, and make 
one particle of the public soul of all things, 
which was no more than to return into tlicir 
unknown and divine original again. Egypti.in 
ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving their 
bodies in sweet consistencies, to attend the 
return of their souls. liut all was vanity 
feedingjthe wind, and folly. The Egyptian 
mummies, which Cambyscs or time liuth spared, 
avarice now consumeth. Mummy' is become 
79 merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and 
Pharaoli is sold for balsams. 

In vain do individuals hope for immortality, fiil 
or any p.atent from oblivion, in preservations 
below the moon ; men have been deceived even t! - 

rcc’^.ri. 

* ** Oinnta vanitas ct pastio venti, awyow cai ^ Jiyujcrti," 

ut oUin Aquila ct Symmachus. v. Unxs., ITccW. Ji. 14^ 

y 2 
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CHAP. V in their flatteries above the sun, and studied 
conceits to perpetuate their names in heaven. 

' The various cosmography of that part hath 
already varied the names of contrived constella- 
tions ; Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyris in tlie 
Dog-star. While we look for incorruption in 
the heavens, we find they are but like the earth ; 
— durable in their main bodies, alterable in their 
parts; whereof, beside comets and new stars, 
perspectives begin to tell tales, and the spots 
that wander about the sun, with Phaeton’s favour, 
would make clear conviction. 

[12] There is nothing strictly immortal, but immor- 
morta"1Lut' Whatever hath no beginning, may be 

immortality, confident of no end (all others have a de- 
pendent being and within the reach of dcstruc- 
■ ' tion) ; which is the peculiar of that necessary 
Essence that cannot destroy itself ; and the 
highest strain of omnipotency, to be so power- So 
fully constituted as not to sufier even from the 
power of itself. But the sufficiency of Christian 
immortality frustrates all earthly glory, and the 
. quality of either state after death, makes a folly 
of posthumous memory. God who can only 
destroy our souls, and hath assured our rc.sur- 
rection, either of our bodies or names hath 
directly promised no duration. Wherein there 
is so much of chance, that the boldest e,\pectant.s 
have found unhappy frustration ; and to hold 
long subsistence, seems but a scape in oblivion. 

But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
and pompous in thcgr.ive, solemnizing nativities 
and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting 
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ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of his CHAP. V. 
nature. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an in- [13] 
visible sun within us. A small fire sufficeth for 
life, great flames seemed too little after death, ■/' - 
while men vainly affected precious pyres, and to ' 
burn like Sardanapalus ; but the wisdom of 
funeral lawi' found the foily of prodigal blazes, 
and reduced undoin g fires unto the rule of sober 
' obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as not 
to provide wood, pitch, a mourner, and an urn 
• Five languages secured not the epitaph of [14] 
Gordianus^ The man of God lives longer 
without a tomb, than any by one, invisibly in- 
terred by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, 
though not without some marks directing human 
discovery. Enoch and Elias, without either 
tomb or burial, in an anomalous state of being, - 
are the great examples of perpetuity, in their 
long and living memory, in strict account being 
still on this side death, and having a late part 
■, yet to act upon this stage of earth. If in the 
decreto ry term of the world, we shall not all die 
* ' but be changed, according to received transla- 
tion, the last day will make but few graves ; at 
least quick resurrections will anticipate lasting 

I According to the epitaph of Rufus and Beronica, in 
Grulcrus, 

Ncc cx 

Eorum bonis plus inventum cst, quam 
Quod suflicerel ad emendam pyram, 

Kt picciTi quibus corpora cremarentur, 

Et prcefica conducla, et olla einpla." 

.In Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Egyptian, Arabic, defaced by 
Lictnms the emperor. * 
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CHAP. V. sepultures. Some graves will be opened before 
they be quite closed, and Lazarus be no wonder. 
When many that feared to die, shall groan that 
'' they can die but once, the dismal state is the Sa 
second and living death, when life puts desp.oir 
on the damned ; when men shall wish the 
coverings of mountains, not of monuments, aod 
annihilations shall be courted. ' ' 

[15] While some have studied monuments, others 
have studiously declined them, and some have 
been so vainly boisterous, that they durst not 
acknowledge their graves ; wherein Alaricu^J 
seems most subtle, who had a river turned to 
hide his bones at the bottom. Even Sylla, th<tt 
thought himself safe in his urn, could not prt^. 
vent revenging tongues, and stones thrown at 
his monument. Happy are they whom privacy 
makes innocent, who deal so with men in this 
world, that they are not afraid to meet them ih 
the next ; who, when they die, make no commo. 
iron among fiVe u’cao’, anu" are nor fauehco’ wiVi^ 
that poetical taunt of Isaiah 
liG] PjTamids, arches, obelisks, were but the 
irregularities of vain-glory, and wild enormities 
of ancient magnanimity. But the most magnan- 
imous resolution rests in the Christian religion, gj 
which trampleth upon pride, and sits on the 
neck of ambition, humbly pursuing that in- 
fallible perpetuity, unto which all others must 
diminish their diameters, and be poorly seen 
in angles of contingency’. 

t df rfbuT Geficts. * Isx *iv, S.c. 

3 Att^ulus contitt^tnhet, tli'* l-ast of 
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Pious spirits who passed their days in raptures CHAP. v. 
of futurity, made little more of this world, than [17] 
ithe world that was before it, while they lay 
obscure in the chaos of pre-ordination, and 
night of their fore-beings. And if any have 
been so happy as truly to understand Christian 
annihilation, ecstacies, e.xoIution, liquefaction, 
tran sformation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation 
■qf_Gqd, and ingression into the divine shadow, 
they have already had an handsome anticipation 
of heaven ; the glory of the world is surely over, 
and the earth in ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in [iS] 
their productions, to exist in their names and 
predicament of chiniacras, was large satisfaction 
unto old expectations, and made one part of 
their Elysiums. But all this is nothing in the 
nietaphysicks of true belief. To live indeed, is 
to be again ourselves, which being not only an 
hope, but an evidence in noble believers, ’tis 
,tJl one to He in St. Innocents” cliurcti-ynrd, as 
in the sands of Egypt. Rc.ady to be any thing, 
in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with 
six foot as the vioh-s of Adtianus-. 

“ — tnbc.sne cada^cra soUat, 

.1 An rof^s, hand refcri.” — Lucan l/V/arx, vii. 

* In Paris, where l) 0 <!ies soon consume. 

2 A statclj’ mausoleum or sepulchral pile. liv A'.rtanns 

n Rome, where now stand^th the castle of St Angelo. 
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TO MV 


WORTHY AND HONOURED FRIEND, 

NICHOLAS BACON, 

OF GILLINGHAM, ESQUIRE. 

H ad I not observed that purblind’ men [i] 

have discoursed well of sight, and some The Epistle 
without issue excellently of generation ; 1, that ^ ‘“’“''y- 
was never master of any considerable garden, 
had not attempted this subject. But the earth 
is the garden of nature, and each fruitful country 
a paradise. Dioscorides made most of his 
observations in his march about with Antonius ; 
and Theophrastus raised his generalities chiefly 
from the field. 

Beside, we write no herbal, nor can this volume [ 2 ] 
deceive you, who have handled the massiest® 
thereof : who know that three folios ’ are yet 
too little, and how new herbals fly from America 
X upon us: from persevering enquirers, and old® in 
those singularities, we expect such descriptions ; 

* riempius, Cabeus, &c. 2 Harvey, 

* Hesleri, Hortus Bysletcttsis. 

♦ Bauhini, Theatruvt Boiattiatm^ &c. 

. » My worthy friend Mr. Goodier, an ancient and learned 
botanist. 
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TheEpistie wherein England ' is now so exact, that it yields 

Dedicatory. , , ,.1 , • 

not to other countries. 

[3] We pretend not to multiply vegetable divisions 
Envy will hy quincuncial and reticulate plants ; or erect 
^av^enotiinjf ^ phytology. The field of knowledge hath 

been so traced, it is hard to spring any thing 
new. Of old things we write something new, if 
truth may receive addition, or envy will have 
any thing new ; since the ancients knew the 
late anatomical discoveries, and Hippocrates 
the circulation. 

[4] You have been so long out of trite learning, 
that ’tis hard to find a subject proper for you ; 
and if you have met with a sheet upon this, wc 
have missed our intention. In this multiplicity 
of writing, by and baiTcn themes are best fitted 
for invention ; subjects so often discoursed con- 
fine the imagination, and fix our conceptions 
unto the notions of forewriters. Beside, sucli 
discourses allow excursions, and venially admit 
of collateral truths, though at some distance 
from their principals. Wherein if we sometimes 
take wide liberty, we are not single, but err by 
great example -. 

[5] He that will illustrate the excellency of this xi 
order, may easily fail upon so spruce a subject, 
wherein wc have not affrighted the common 
reader with any other diagrams, than of itself ; 
and have industriously declined illustr.itions 
from rare and unknown plants. 

' As in London and divers parts, w hereof ^\c mention nonr, 
lest we serm to omit any. 

2 Hippocrates deHuf'erJlriatioue, tfe 
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Your discerning judgment, so well acquainted [6] 
with that study, will expect herein no mathc- 
matical truths, as well understanding how few 
generalities and U finitas'^ there are in nature; raiitic:''i in 
how Scaliger hath found exceptions in most 
universals of Aristotle and Theophrastus ; how 
botanical maxims must have fair allowance, and 


are tolerably current, if not intolerably over- 
balanced by exceptions. 

You have wisely ordered your vegetable [7 1 
delights, beyond the reach of exception. The 
Turks who passed their days in gardens here, 
will have also gardens hereafter, and delighting 
in flowers on earth, must have lilies and ro.'iei; 
in heaven. In garden delights ’tis not easy to 
hold a mediocrity ; that insinuating pleasure if 
seldom without some extremity. 'I'he ancientii 
venially delighted in flourishing gardens ; in.'iny 
were florists that knew not the true use of a 
flower; and in Pliny’s days none had diieclly 
xii treated of that subject. Some conniiendiibly 
affected plantations of venomous vegeliiblcf, 
some confined their delights unto siii(;le plnnlf, 
and Cato seemed to dote upon cabbage ; whilii 
the ingenuous delight of tuli|)isls, stands r.alul' ' 
with hard language, even by their own )>io- 


fessors ". • , , 1 Ml 

That in this garden discourse, we lauge into L 1 

extraneous things, and many ptutii " 'y'* 

nature, we follow herein the example o o . i 
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The Epistle new plantations, wherein noble spirits contented 
Dedicatory, themselves with trees, but by the attend- 
ance of aviaries, fish-ponds, and all variety of 
animals, they made their gardens the epitome of 
the earth, and some resemblance of the secular 
shows of old. 

[9] That we conjoin these parts of different sub- 
jects, or that this should succeed the other, 
your judgment will admit without impute of 
incongruity ; since the delightful world comes 
after death, and paradise succeeds the grave; 
since the verdant state of things is the symbol 
of the resurrection, and to flourish in the state 
of glory, we must first be sown in corruption : — 
beside the ancient practice of noble persons, to 
conclude in garden-graves, and urns themselves 
of old to be wrapt up in flowers and garlands, xiii 

[10] “ Nullum sine venia placuisse eloquium,” is 
more sensibly understood by writers, than by 
readers ; nor well apprehended by either, till 

Pictures of works have hanged out like Apelles his pic- 
Apelies. tures : wherein even common eyes will find 
something for emendation. 

[11] To wish all readers of your abilities, were 
ilnreasonably to multiply the number of scholars 
beyond the temper of these times. But unto 
this ill-judging age, we charitably desire a por- 
tion of your equity, judgment, candour, and 
ingenuity ; wherein you are so rich, as not to 
lose by diffusion. And being a flourishing 
branch of that noble family *, unto whom wc 

t Of the most worthy Sir Edmund Bacon, prime baronet, 
my true and noble friend. 
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owe so much observance, you are not new set, The Epistle 
but long rooted in such perfection; whereof 
having had so lasting confirmation in your 
worthy conversation, constant amity, and ex- 
pression ; and knowing you a serious student 
in the highest arcana of nature ; with much 
excuse we bring these low delights, and poor 
maniples to your treasure. 

Your affectionate Friend, 
and Servant, 

THOMAS BROWNE. 


Norwich, May i [1658]). 



THE GARDEN OF CYRUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bg ' I 'HAT Vulcan gave arrows unto Apollo and [i] 

Jl Diana the fourth day after their nativities, gf 
according to Gentile theology, may pass for no ^uqulty/ 
blind apprehension of the creation of the sun 
and moon, in the work of the fourth day : when 
go the diffused light contracted into orbs, and 
shooting rays of those luminaries. Plainer de- 
scriptions there are from Pagan pens, of the 
creatures of the fourth day; while the divine 
philosopher' unhappily omitteth the noblest 
part of the third, and Ovid (whom many con- 
ceive to have borrowed his description from 
Moses), coldly deserting the remarkable account 
■ of the text, in three words" describeth this 
work of the third day, — the vegetable creation, 
and first ornamental scene of nature, — the primi- 
tive food of animals, and first story of physick 
in dietetical conservation. 

For though physick may plead high, from [2] 
that medical act of God, in casting so deep 

' T*lato in Thnxo Ixv-xvii]. 

2 “ Fronde tegi silvas ” [Mtt. i. 4 4J. 

G 
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CHAP. I. a sleep upon our first parent, and chirurgery’ 
find its whole art, in that one passage concern- 
ing the rib of Adam ; yet is there no rivality 
ivith garden contrivance and herbary; for if 
Garden of Paradise were planted the third day of the crea- 
Paradisc. wiser divinity concludeth, the nativity 

thereof was too early for horoscopy : gardens 
were before gardeners, and but some hours 
after the earth. 


[ 3 ] Of deeper doubt is its topography and local 9' 
designation ; yet being the primitive garden, 
and without much controversy® seated in the 
east, it is more than probable the first curiosity 
and cultivation of plants most flourished in those 
quarters. And since the ark of Noah first 
touched upon some mountains of Armenia, the 
planting art arose again in the east, and found 
its revolution not far from the place of its na- 
tivity, about the plains of those regions. And if 
Zoroaster were either Cham, Chus, or Mizraim, 
they were early proficients therein, who left, as 
Pliny delivereth, a work of agriculture. 

[ 4 ] However, the account of the pensile or hang- 
afn or ing gardens of Btibylon, if made by Semiramis, 
Gar<?ens of the third or fourth from Nimrod, is of no slender 
Babj-lon, antiquity : which being not framed upon ordi- 
Semiramis. nary level of ground, but raised upon pillars, ad- 
mitting under-passages, we cannot accept as the 
first Babylonian gardens,— but a more eminent 


' Ziotpfcrir, in openinjf the flesh; rfaiponr, in taking ont the 
Tib; tnn’0<at^, in closm;j up the part ay^ain. 

^ For some tlicrc is from the amliijjuily of the word 
Mikedem, whcilicr (tb OrienU^ or a frituikto [Gen. ii. 
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progress and advancement in that art than CHAP. I, 
any that went before it ; somewhat answering 
or hinting the old opinion concerning Paradise 
92 itself, with many conceptions elevated above the 
plane of the earth. 

N ebuchodonosor (whom some will have to be [5] 
the famous Syrian king of Diodorus) beautifully Those of^ 
repaired that city, and so magnificently built noror. ° 
his hanging gardens \ that from succeeding 
writers he had the honour of the first. From 
whence overlooking Babylon, and all the region 
about it, he found no circumscription to the eye 
of his ambition ; till over-delighted with the 
bravery of this Paradise, in his melancholy 
metamorphosis he found the folly of that de- 
light, and a proper punishment in the contrary 
habitation— in wild plantations and wanderings 
of the fields. 

The Persian gallants, who destroyed this [8] 
monarchy, maintained their botanical bravery, 

Unto whom we owe the very name of Paradise, ^ * 

wherewith we meet rrot in Scripture before the 
time of Solomon, and conceived originally 
Persian. The word for that disputed garden 
expressing, in the Hebrew, no more than a field 
enclosed, which from the same root is content 
to derive a garden and a buckler. 

93 Cyrus the Elder, brought up in woods and [ 7 ] 
mountains, when time and power enabled, pur- 
sued the dictate of his education, and brought proved iJie 
the treasures of the field into rule and circum- lYbyion!'^ 
scripfion. So nobly beautifying the hanging 

■ Josephus x, ii, § i]. 
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CHAP. I. gardens of Babylon, that he was also thought 
to be the author thereof. 

[8] Ahasuerus (whom many conceive to have been 
Artaxerxes Longimanus), in the country and 
city of flowers ^ and in an open garden, enter- 
tained his princes and people, while Vashti more 
modestly treated the ladies within the palace 
thereof. 

[g] But if, as some opinion-. King Ahasuerus 
Cyrus, the were Artaxerxes Mnemon, that found a life and 
amanuai reign answerable unto his great memory, our 
planter of magnified Cyrus was his second brother, who 
gardens. gave the occasion of that memorable work, 
and almost miraculous retreat of Xenophon. 

A person of high spirit and honour, naturally 
a king, though fatally prevented by the harm- 
less chance of post-geniture ; not only a lord of 
gardens, but a manual planter thereof, disposing 
his trees, like his armies, in regular ordination. 

So that while old Laertes hath found a name in p-t 
Homer for pruning hedges, and clearing away 
thorns and briars ; while King Attains lives for 
his poisonous plantations of aconites, henbane, 
hellebore, and plants hardly admitted within the 
walls of Paradise ; while many of the aneients 
do poorly live in the single names of vegetables ; 
all stories do look upon Cyrus as the splendid 
and regular planter. 

[lo] According whereto Xenophon’ describeth his 

^ Sus/iaff in Susiana. 

“ Life of Artaxerxes. ^ .... 

3 KaAd to Sith[>a. it* laov Se to n«}>vrfvtiti’a^ 
tT7txoi Tuy itySpuyf tvyutyta 2c ndi'Ta raAwf, In QlcOttOfftiCJ (4. 

551 ]. 
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gallant plantation at Sardis, thus rendered by CHAP. T. 

Strebasus. “ Arbofes ^ari iniervallo sitas, rectos 

ordines, et omnia j)erpulchrl in quincunceju of his plant a- 

direcia.” Which we shall take for granted as 

being accordingly rendered by the most elegant 

of the Latins^, and by no made term, but in 

use before by Varro. That is, the rows and 

orders so handsomely disposed, or five trees 

so set together, that a regular angularity, and 

thorough prospect, was left on every side. 

Owing this name not only unto the quintuple 
number of trees, but the figure declaring that 
number, which being doubled at the angle, 
makes up the letter X, that is, the emphatical 
95 decussation, or fundamental figure. 

Now though, in some ancient and modern [ii] 
practice, the area, or decussated plot might 
be a perfect square, answerable to a Tuscan 
pedestal, and the quinqtiernio or cinque point 
of a die, wherein by diagonal lines the inter- 
section was rectangular; accommodable unto 
plantations of large growing trees, and we must 
not deny ourselves the advantage of this order ; 
yet shall we chiefly insist upon that of Curtius 
and Porta in their brief description hereof. 

Wherein the decussis is made within in a longi- 
lateral square, with opposite angles, acute and toidai or 
obtuse at the intersection, and so upon pro- 
gression making a rhombus or lozenge figuration, 
which scemeth very agreeable, unto the original 
figure. Answerable whereuntb we observe the 

' Cicero in Cal. Major [c. 17). 

1 Benedict. Curtius di Mortis. Bapl. Porta in Villa. 
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CHAP. I. decussated characters in many consulary coins, 
and even in those of Constantine and his sons, 
which pretend their pattern in the sky; the cruci^ 
Compared gerous ensign carried this figure, not transversely 
dren'’s^ross ■ rectangularly intersected, but in a decussation, 
after the form of an Andrean or Burgundian 
cross, which answereth this description. 

[12] Where by the way we shall decline the old 
theme, so traced by antiquity, of crosses and 
crucifixion ; whereof some being right, and of 
one single piece without transversion or transom, 
do little advantage our subject. Nor shall we 
take in the mystical Tau, or the cross of our 
blessed Saviour, which having in some descrip- 
tions an Einpedon, or crossing footstay, made 
not one single transversion. And since the 
learned Lipsius hath made some doubt even of 
the cross of St. Andrew (since some martyro- 
logical histories deliver his death by the general 
name of a cross, and Hippolytus will have him 
suffer by the sword), we should have enough to 
make cat (lie cvcch'ed cress of that martyr. 
Nor shall we urge the Labarum, and famous 
standard of Constantine, or make further use 
thereof, than as the first letters in the name of 
our Saviour Christ, in use among Christians, 
before the days of Constantine, to be observed 
in sepulchral monuments ' of martyrs, in tlic 
reign of Adrian and Antoninus ; and to be found 9? 
in the antiquities of the Gentiles, before the 
advent of Christ, as in the medal of King 
Ptolemy, signed with the same characters, and 

J Of ^^a^JUS, Alexander. Roma Sotlerraufa. 
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might be the beginning of some word or name, CHAP. i. 
which antiquaries have not hit on. 

We will not revive the mysterious crosses of [13] 
Ejrvnt, with circles on their heads, in the breast 
of Serapis, and the hands of their genial spirits, cnixausata. 
not unlike the character of Venus, and looked 
on by ancient Christians with relation unto 
Christ. Since, however they first began, the 
Egyptians thereby expressed the process and 
motion of the spirit of the world, and the dif- 
fusion thereof upon the celestial and elemental 
nature ; implied by a circle and right-lined 
intersection, — a secret in their telesmes and 
magical characters among them. Though he 
that considereth the plain cross * upon the head 
of the owl in the Lateran obelisk, or the cross ^ 
erected upon a pitcher diffusing streams of water 
into two basins, with sprinkling branches in 
them, and all described upon a two-footed altar, 

98 as in the hieroglyphicks of the brazen table of 
Bembus, will hardly decline all thought of 
Christian signality in them. 

We shall not call in the Hebrew Tenupha, or [14] 
ceremony of their oblations, waved by the priest The 
unto the four quarters of the world, after the 
form of a cross, as in the peace offerings. And rabbins, 
if it were clearly made out what is remarkably 
delivered from the traditions of the rabbins,— 
that as the oil was poured coronally or circularly 


' Wherein the lower part is somewhat lonRer, as defined by 
Uplon * Sludw Mihlart, and Johannes de Bado Aureo. cum 
comment. claris,s. et doctiss. Biss^ei. 

” Casal. de Ritibus., Bosio, La Trionfanie Croce. 
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CHAP. I. upon the head of kings, so the high-priest was 
anointed decussatively or in the form of an X, — 
though it could not escape a typical thought of 
Christ, from mystical considerators, yet being 
the conceit is Hebrew, we should rather expect 
its verification from analogy in that language, 
than to confine the same unto the unconcerned 
letters of Greece, or make it out by the characters 
of Cadmus or Palamedes. 


[15] 

The quin- 
cunx much 
used by the 
ancients, 
little dis- 
coursed of 
by the 
modems. 


[16] 


Of this quincuncial ordination the ancients 
practised much, discoursed little ; and the 
moderns have nothing enlarged ; which he that 
more nearly considereth, in the form of its 
square rhombus, and decussation, with the 99 
several commodities, mysteries, parallelisms, 
and resemblances, both in art and nature, shall 
easily discern the elegancy of this order. 

That this was in some ways of practice in 


Consider- divers and distant nations, hints or deliveries 
severaicom- there are from no slender antiquity. In the 
moditiM, hanging gardens of Babylon, from Abydenus, 
paralie'nSns Eusebius, and others’, Curtius describeth this 
and rescra- j-y]g gf decussation. In the memorable garden 
in nature of Alcinous, anciently conceived an original 
and art. fancy from Paradise, mention there is of well 
gardens of'' contrived order; for so hath Didymus and 
Babylon and Eustachius expounded the cmphatical word, 
thepianta- Diomedes, describing the rural possessions of 
Diomed’s father, gives account in the same language 

fathTr"; * of trees orderly planted. And Ulysses being 
a boy, was promised by his father forty fig- 


1 “ Decussatio ipsa jucundum ac peramcenum conspcctum 
prxbuit.’* Curt, Ilorior, L 6. 
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trees, and fifty rows of vines producing all kinds CHAP. 1. 
of grapes. 

That the eastern inhabitants of India made [17] 
use of such order, even in open plantations, is m tho^eda- 
deducible from Theophrastus ; who, describing rheophr;^ 
the trees whereof they made their garments, 

100 plainly delivereth that they were planted Knr’ and in later 
opxevsj and in such order that at a distance men plantations ; 
would mistake them for vineyards*. The same 
seems confirmed in Greece from a singular ex- 
pression in Aristotle ° concerning the order of 
vines, delivered by a military term representing 
the orders of soldiers, which also confirmeth 
the antiquity of this form yet used in vineal 
plantations. 

That the same was used in Latin plantations [iS] 
is plainly confirmed from the commending pen 
of Varro, Quintilian, and handsome description 
of Virgil ^ 

That the first plantations not long after the [19] 
flood were disposed after this manner, the gene- 
rality and antiquity of this order observed in 
vineyards and vine plantations, affordeth some 
conjecture. And since, from judicious enquiry, 

Saturn, who divided the world between his three 
sons, who bcareth a sickle in his hand, who 
taught the plantations of vines, the setting, 
grafting of trees^ and the best part of agri- 

' upxot, ffTtvoi afimXm'. ^vrioy crrivof, n ttara ratir Avreta. 

Pliavormus, Fhiloncnus. 

‘‘i avfrtdSa^ dfineAuH'. Polit. vt|, lio]. 

* Tndul/^e ordinibus ; ncc secius omnts in ungucm 
ATbonbus positis seclo via limite quadret.^ 

Georg-. »i. [277-8}. 
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CHAP. I. culture, is discovered to be Noah, — whether this 
early dispersed husbandry in vineyards had not i 
its original in that patriarch, is no such para- 
logical doubt. 

[20] And if it were clear that this was used by 
and if so, why Noah after the flood, I could easily believe.it 
"heflood^ 'f' *^se before it : — not willing to fix to 

such ancient inventions no higher original than 
Noah ; nor readily conceiving those aged heroes, 
whose diet was vegetable, and orily or chiefly 
consisted in the fiuits of the earth, were much 
deficient in their splendid cultivations, or (after 
the experience of fifteen hundred years), left 
much for future discovery in botanical agricul- 
ture ; nor fully persuaded that wine was the in- 
vention of Noah, that fermented liquors, which 
often make themselves, so long escaped their 
luxury or experience, that the first sin of the 
new world was no sin of the old ; that Cain and 
Abel were the first that offered sacrifice ; or 
because the Scripture is silent, that Adam or 
Isaac offered none at all. 


[21] 
In Abra- 
ham’s grove 
at Becr- 
sheba; in the 
g-arden of 
Solomon. 


Whether Abraham, brought up. in the first 
planting country, observed not some rule hereof, 
when he planted a grove at Beer-sheba; or 10; 
whether at least a like ordination were not in 
the garden of Solomon, probability may contest; 
answerably unto the wisdom of that eminent 
botanologcr, and orderly disposer of all his 
other w'orks. Especially since this was one 
piece of gallantry, wherein he pursued the spe- 
cious part of felicity, according to his own de- 
scription : “ 1 made me gardens and orchards, 
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and planted trees in them of all kinds of fruits : chap. I. 

I made me pools of water, to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees'.” Which 
was no ordinary plantation, if according to the 
Targum, or Chaldee paraphrase, it contained 
all kinds of plants, and some fetched as far as 
India; and the extent thereof were from the 
wall of Jerusalem unto the water of Siloah. 

And if Jordan were but yaar Eden, that is [22] 
the river of Eden ; Genesar but Gansar or the 
prince of gardens; and it could be made out, 
that the plain of Jordan were watered not com- 
paratively, but causally, and because it was the 
Paradise of God, as the learned Abramus’ 
hinteth : he was not far from the prototype 
03 and original of plantations. And since even in paradise 
in Paradise itself, the tree of knowledge was kliowfedge 
placed in the middle of the garden, whatever wouidsuppl^ 
was the ambient figure, there wanted not a ?ute'ofd&" 
centre and rule of decussation. Whether the cussation. 
groves and sacred plantations of antiquity were 
not thus orderly placed, either by qnafeniios, 
or quintuple ordinations, may favourably be 
doubted. For since they were so methodical 
in the constitutions of their temples, as to ob- 
serve the due situation, aspect, manner, form, 
and order in architectonical relations, whether 
they were not as distinct in their groves and 
plantations about them, in form and species 
respectively unto their deities, is not without 
probability of conjecture. And in their groves 
of the sun this was a fit number by multiplication 

' Kccles. ii. I5;. 2 yie/^ Tesiavitnii Fharus 
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CHAP. I. to denote the days of the year ; and might 
hieroglyphically speak as much, as the mystical 
statua of Janus * in the language of his fingers. 
And since they were so critical in the number 
of his horses, the strings of his harp, and rays 
about his head, denoting the orbs of heaven, 104 
the seasons and months of the year, witty 
idolatry would hardly be flat in other appro- 
priations. 

' Which king; Nuroa set i^, with his fing;ers so disposed that 
they numerically denoted 365.— Pliny iHist. Nat. xxxiv. 16]. 
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105 TV T OR was this only a form of practice in [i] 

1 > plantations, but found imitation from high Theguin' 
antiquity, in sundry artificial contrivances and adopted'in” 
manual operations. For (to omit the position the Arts, 
of squared stones, cuneativt or wedgewise, in It is em- 
the walls of Roman and Gothick buildings, and vanoas'eon- 
the Uthosirata or figured pavements of the an- trivances ; 
cients, which consisted not all of square stones, 
but were divided into triquetrous segments,, 
honeycombs, and sexangular figures, according 
to Vitruvius) ; the squared stones and bricks, in 
ancient fabricks, were placed after this order, 
and two above or below, conjoined by a middle 
stone or fUnilms •, observable , in the ruins of 
Fontm NervcE^ the mausoleum of Augustus, the 
pyramid of Cestius, and the sculpture draughts 
of the larger pyramids of Egypt. And there- 
fore in the draughts of eminent fabricks, painters 
loG do commonly imitate this order in the lines of 
their description. 

In the laureat draught of sculpture and pic- [2] 
tures, the leaves and foliate works are commonly 
thus contrived, which is but in imitation of the 
^ulvinaria, and ancient piltow-work observable 
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CHAP. H. in lonick pieces, about columns, temples, and 
altars. To omit many other analogies in archi- 
tectonical draughts ; which art itself is founded 
upon fives ', as having its subject and most 
graceful pieces divided by this number. 

[3] The triumphal, oval, and civical crowns of 
crowns laurel. Oak, and myrtle, when fully made, were 
ancients, plaited after this order. And (to omit the crossed 
crowns of Christian princes ; what figure that 
was which Anastasius described upon the head 
of Leo the Third ; or who first brought in the 
arched crown ) ; that of Charles the Great (which 
seems the first remarkably closed crown), was 
framed after this ^ m.anner ; with an intersection 107 
in the middle from the main crossing bars, and 
the interspaces, unto the frontal circle, con- 
tinued by handsome net- work plates, much after 
this order. Whereon we shall not insist, be- 
cause from greater antiquity, and practice of 
consecration, we meet with the radiated and 
starry crown, upon the head of Augustus, and 
many succeeding emperors. Since the Arme- 
nians and Parthians had a peculiar royal cap ; 
and the Grecians, from Alexander, another kind 
of diadem. And even diadems themselves were 
but fasciations, and handsome ligatures, about 
the heads of princes; nor wholly omitted in the 
mitral crown, which common pictures seem to 

1 Of a structure five parts, Jt^ndanteniitm, ^ariefts. afet*‘ 
ittra^ covipartitio^ iecltifU. Leo, Alhertl. I'ive colmuns, 
Tuscan, Doric, lojtic, Cofinthtan, Cotupoinid. Five dificrrnt 
intercofumniations, pycnosiylos^ diasiyhs^ sysiy/os, araros/y/oT, 
eiisiylos. Vitruv. {De Archit. ni. 

- Uti constat cx pergfanicna apu'd Chifllet, in B. R. Cruxein, 
ct Jeon. FatJt. Stradac. 
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set too upright and forward upon the head of chap. ii. 
Aaron; worn’ sometimes singly, or doubly by 
princes, according to their kingdoms ; and no 
more to be expected from two crowns at once, 
upon the head of Ptolemy. And so easily made 
out, when historians tell us, some bound up 
wounds, some hanged themselves with diadems. 

8 The beds of the ancients were corded some- [4] 
what after this fashion : that is, not directly, as iheirbeJs, 
ours at present, but obliquely, from side to side, 
and after the manner of net-work ; whereby they 
strengthened spondee or bedsides, and spent 
less cord in the net-work : as is demonstrated 
by Blancanus 

And as they lay in crossed beds, so they sal [5] 
upon seeming cross-legged seats; in which form srats, 
the noblest thereof were framed : observable in “ 
the triumphal scats, the sella curults, or Edile 
chairs; in the coins of Cestius, Sylla, and Julius. 

TVitA 'thitsy SitA TOTiTiy wiMm 

draughts declare ; and in this figure the sitting 
gods and goddesses are drawn in medals and 
medallions ^ And, beside this kind of work in 
retiary and hanging textures, in embroideries, 
and eminent needle-works, the like is obvious 
unto every eye in glass windows. Nor only in 
glass contrivances, but also in lattice and stone 
work, conceived in the temple of Solomon ; 
wherein the windows arc termed fenesirce reti- 
cula/ee, or lights framed like nets *. And agree- 
[09 able unto the Greek e.xpression concerning 

* Macc. xi. [ 13 I. * Aristot. 

5 Tile larger sort of medals. < 5(«rvwr^ lEzek.^uL i6.1 
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CHAP. II. Christ in the Canticles looking through the 
nets, which ours hath rendered, “he looketh 
forth at the windows, showing himself through 
the lattice;” that is, partly seen and unseen, 
according to the visible and invisible sides of 
his nature. To omit the noble reticulate work, 
in the chapiters of the pillars of Solomon, with 
lilies and pomegranates upon a net-work ground ; 
and the craticula or grate through which the 
ashes fell in the altar of burnt offerings. 

[6] That the net-works and nets of antiquity were 
little different in the form from ours at present, 
is confirmable from the nets in the hands of the 
retiary gladiators, the proper combatants with 
the Secutores. To omit the ancient conopeion 
or gnat-net of the .(Egyptians, the inventors of 
that artifice ; the rushy labyrinths of Theocritus ; 
the nosegay nets, which hung from the head 
under the nostrils of princes ; and that uneasy 
metaphor of retiailum jecoris'^, which some 
expound the lobe, we the caul above the liver. 

As for that famous net - work of Vulcan, no 
which inclosed Mars and Venus, and caused 
that^ unextinguishable laugh in heaven, — since 
the gods themselves could not discern it, we 
shall not pry into it: although why Vulcan 
bound them, Neptune loosed them, and Apollo 
should first discover them, might afford no 
vulgar mythology. Heralds have not omitted 
this order or imitation thereof, while they sym- 
bolically adorn their scutcheons with mascles, 

' CanL ii. [9]. _ _ _ . ’ ta L^Hticus (iii. 4 , lo. 15I. 

^ ’Aff^fcrros 6’ op'«i^pTO yt'Awf. Houi. \Od. %iii. $:(>]■ 
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fusils, and saltyres, and while they dispose the CHAP. K. 
figures of ermines, and vaired coats in this quin- 
cuncial method \ 

The same is not forgot by lapidaries, while [ 7 ] 
they cut their gems pyramidally, or by equi- in 
crural triangles. Perspective pictures, in their 
base, horizon, and lines of distances, cannot 
escape these rhomboidal decussations. Sculptors 
in their strongest shadows, after this order do 
draw their double hatches. And the very 
Americans do naturally fall upon it, in their 
neat and curious textures, which is also observed 
in the elegant artifices of Europe. But this is 
no law unto the woof of the neat retiary spider, 

11 which seems to weave without transversion, and 
by the union of right lines to make out a con- 
tinual surface, which is beyond the common art 
of textury, and may still nettle Minerva the 
goddess of that mystery. And he that shall 
hatch the little seeds, either found in small 
webs, or white round eggs, carried under the 
bellies of some spiders, and behold how at their 
first production in boxes, they will presently fill 
the same with their webs, may observe the early 
and untaught finger of nature, and how they are 
natively provided with a stock sufficient for such 
texture. 

The rural charm against dodder, tetter, and [ 8 ] 
strangling weeds, was contrived after this order, in the rural 
while they placed a chalked tile at the four ag^iSt 

‘ "Dearmis scaccatis, masculatis, inrectis, fusatatis,” vide 
bpclman, Aspilo ^. ; ct Upton, cum erudit. Byss$o 

• s contention between Minen'a and Arachne 

lOvid, Met. vj. 145.1 


H 
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CHAP. II. comers, and one in the middle of their fields ; 

which, though ridiculous in the intention, was 
rational in the contrivance, and a good way to 
diffuse the magick through all parts of the area. 

[9] Somewhat after this manner they ordered the 
in thp game little stones in the old game of Pentalithismiis, 1 
//iisMusf casting up five stones to catch them on the 
back of their hand. And with some resemblance 
hereof, the or prodigal paramours disposed 
their men, when they played at Penelope’'-. For 
being themselves an hundred and eight, they 
set fifty-four stones on either sides, and one in 
the middle, which they called Penelope ; which 
he that hit was master of the game. 

[10] In chess boards and tables we yet find pyra- 
mids and squares. I wish we had their true and 
ancient description, far different from ours, or 
the diet mat of the Persians, which might con- 
tinue some elegant remnrkables, as being an 
invention as high as Hermes tlie secretao' of 
Osyxis, figuring’' the whole world, the motion of 
the planets, with eclipses of sun and moon. 

[11] Physicians are not without the use of this 
in ligatures, decussation in sev’erai operations, in ligatures 
fnstnimeni and Union of dissolved continuities. Mechanics 

make use hereof in forcipal organs, and instru- 
ments of incision ; wherein who can but magnify 
the power of decussation, inservient to contrary 113 
ends, solution and consolidation, union and 
division, illustrable from Aristotle in the old 
■mteifragium, or nutcracker, and the instruments 
of er’ulsion, compression, or incision ; u'liich 

' In Eustallims, his Comment upon Ilomirr. - Plato. 
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consisting of two vecies, or arms, converted CHAP. n. 
towards each other, the innitency and stress 
being made upon the hyp07nochlio7i, or fulci- 
ment in the decussation, the greater compres- 
sion is made by the union of two impulsors. 

The Roman battalia^ was ordered after this [12] 
manner, whereof as sufficiently known, Virgil 
hath left but an hint, and obscure intimation. For Grecian' 
thus were the maniples and cohorts of the hastati, cavalry ; 
p7-i7icipes, and triarii placed in their bodies, 
wherein consisted the strength of the Roman 
4 battle. By this ordination they readily fell into 

I I 1 I cm cm cm 


cm cm cm cm cm 

each other ; the Iiasiati being pressed, hand- 
somely retired into the intervals prmcipes, 
these into that of the triarii, which making as 
it were a new body, might jointly renew the 
battle, wherein consisted the secret of their 
successes. And therefore it was remarkably^ 
singular in the battle of Africa, that Scipio, 
fearing a rout from the elephants of the enemy, 

* In tlie disposure of tlielcjrions in the wars of therepublick, 
before t)ie division of the iejjion into ten cohorts by the 
Hmperors. Salmas, in his Epistle a Monsieur de Peyresc, 

De Re Militari Romanofiim. 

- Polybius (xv. 3j ; Appianus [lib. viii. §§ 124-6]. 
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CHAP. ii. left not the principes in their alternate distances, 
whereby the elephants, passing the vacuities of 
the hastaii, might have run upon them, but drew 
his battle into right order, and leaving the 
passages bare, defeated the mischief intended 
by the elephants. Out of this figure were made 
two remarkable forms of battle, the cuneus and 
forceps, or the shear and wedge battles, each 
made of half a rhombxts, and but differenced 
by position. The wedge invented to break or 
work into a body, the forceps to environ and 
defeat the power thereof, composed out ot he 
selectest soldiery, and disposed into the form of 
a V, wherein receiving the wedge, it enclosed 
it on both sides. After this form the famous 
Narses ' ordered his battle against the F^nks, 
and by this figure the Almans were enclosed, and 

cut in pieces. . 

ri:il The rhombus or lozenge-figure so visible m this 
order, was also a remarkable form of battle in 
the Grecian cavalry ^ observed by the Thessa- 
lians, and Philip king of Macedon, and Jre- 
quently by the Parthians ; as being most rea y 
to turn every way, and best to be commanded, as 
having its ductors or commanders at each ang e. 
rial The Macedonian phalan.v (a long time 

in the ^ invincible), consisted of a ^ 

Macedonian though they might be si-xteen in rank an , 
yet when they shut dose, so that the sixth p-ke 
Lvanced before the first rank, though the nuni- 
ber might be square, the figure - ° f f’ 

answerable unto the qumcuncial quadr. 

•• ,, J Atlmn. Tact. 

1 An^athias. Ammianns, Ixivii. al 
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Curtius. According to this square, Thucydides CHAP.n. 
delivers, the Athenians disposed their battle 
against the Lacedemonians, brickwise S and by 
the same word the learned Guellius expoundeth 
the quadrate of Virgil, after the form of a brick 
or tile 

And as the first station and position of trees, [15] 
so was the first habitation of men, not in round tiie ancient 
cities, as of later foundation ; for the form of j^i‘s“nare or 
Babylon the first city was square, and so shall paraileio- 
also be the last, according to the description of 
the holy city in the Apocalypse. The famous 
pillars of Seth, before the flood, had also the 
like foundation ^ if they were but antediluvian 
obelisks, and such as Cham and his Egyptian 
race imitated after the flood. 

But Nineveh, which authors acknowledge to [16] 
have exceeded Babylon, was of a longilateral 
? figure ‘, ninety-five furlongs broad, and an hun- 
dred and fifty long, and so making about sixty 
miles in circuit, which is the measure of three 
days’ journey, according unto military marches, 
or castrensial mansions. So that if Jonas 
entered at the narrower side, he found enough 
for one day’s walk to attain the heart of the 
city, to make his proclamation. And if we 
imagine a city extending from Ware to London, 
the e.xpression will be moderate of sixscore 
thousand infants, although we allow vacuities, 
fields, and intervals of habitation ; as there 

* «»' TrAo(<rtti>.—- (Thucyd. vi. 67.I 

® '* Sect© via Hraite quadret.”— 

* Obelisks, being: erected upon a square base. 

* Died. Sic (ii. 7j. 
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CHAP. It, needs must be when the monument of Ninus 
took up no less than ten furlongs. 

[i 7] And, though none of the seven wonders, yet 
lab^ri th of ^ piece of antiquity, and made by a copy 
Crete!"pro^*^ exceeding ail the rest, had its principal parts 
ark'^tlie after this manner; that is, the Labyrinth 

table of of Crete, built upon a long quadrate, containing 
anT^asehr squares ; communicating by right in- 

the law. flexions, terminating in the centre of the middle 
square, and lodging of the Minotaur, if we conform 
unto the description of the elegant medal thereof 
in Agostinoh And though in many accounts 
we reckon grossly by the square, yet is that verj' uS 
often to be accepted as a longsided quadrate, 
which was the figure of the ark of the covenant, 
the table of the sbewbread, and the stone wherein 
the names of the twelve tribes were engraved, that 
is, three in a row, naturally making a longilateral 
figure, the perfect quadrate being made by nine. 

[rS] What figure the stones themselves maintained, 
tradition and Scripture are silent, yet lapidaries 
in precious stones affect a table or long square, 
and in such proportion, that the two lateral, and 
also the three inferior tables are equal unto the 
superior ; and the angles of the lateral tables 
contain and constitute the hypoihmusa:, or 
broader sides subtending. 

[19] That the tables of the law were of this figure, 
general imitation and tradition hath confirmed. 

Yet are we unwilling to load tlie shoulders of 
Moses with such massy stones, as some pictures 
lay upon them ; since it is plainly delivered that 

* Antonio Agoslino, DtlU 
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he came down with them in bis hand ; since CHAP. il. 
the word strictly taken implies no such massy 
hewing, but cutting, and fashioning of them into 
shape and surface ; since some will have them 
emeralds, and if they were made of the materials 
of Mount Sinai, not improbable that they were 
marble ; since the words were not many, the 
letters short of seven hundred, and the tables, 
written on both sides, required no such capacity. 

The beds of the ancients were different- from [20] 
ours at present, which are almost square, being Several beds 
framed oblong, and about a double unto their ancients 
breadth ; not much unlike the area, or bed of mentioned, 
this quincuncial quadrate. The single beds of 
Greece were six feet' and a little more in length, 
three in breadth ; the giant-like bed of Og, which 
had four cubits of breadth, nine and a half in 
length, varied not much irom this proportion. 

The funeral bed of King Cheops, in the greater 
pyramid, which holds seven in length, and four 
feet in breadth, had no great deformity from 
this measure; and whatsoever were the breadth, 
the length could hardly be less, of the tyrannical 
bed of Procrustes, since in a shorter measure he 
o had not been fitted with persons for his cruelty 
of extension. But the old sepulchral bed, or 
Amaionian tomb in the market place of 
Mcgara, was in the form of a lozenge, readily 
made out by the composure of the body ; for 
the arms not lying fasciated or wrapt up after the 
Grecian manner, but in a middle distension, the 
including lines will strictly make out that figure. 

' Aristot. Ucchan. [c. 156). ’ Plut. in Vil. T/ies. [c. iivii). 



CHAPTER III. 

[i] TV T OW although this elegant ordination of la 
The ^nin- 1 N vegetables hath found coincidence or imi- 
obsSvaW™ tation in sundry works of art, yet is it not also 
tbe”vSks of natural examples ; and, though 

nature. Overlooked by all, was elegantly observable, in 
several works of nature. 

[s] Could we satisfy ourselves in the position of 
the lights above, or discover the wisdom of that 
order so invariably maintained in the fixed stars 
of heaven ; could we have any light, why the 
stellary part of the first mass separated into this 
order, that the girdle of Orion should ever 
maintain its line, and the two stars in Charles’ 
wain never leave pointing at the pole star ; wc 
might abate the Pythagorical musick of the 
spheres, the sevenfold pipe of Pan, and the 
strange cry'ptography of Gaffarel in his starry 
book of heaven. 

[ 3 ] But, not to look so high as heaven, or the 
To pass over single quincunx of the Hyades upon the head of 
tion™v^ find Taurus, the triangle, and remarkable cnisero 
it in about the foot of the Centaur,— observable rudi- 

ments there are hereof in subterraneous con- 
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cretions, and bodies in the earth ; in the gypsum CHAP. in. 
or talcuvi rhomboides, in the favaginites, or 
honeycomb stone, in the asteria and astroites, “ ' 

and in the crucigerous stone of S. Jago of 
Gallicia. 

The same is observably effected in t'ne jiilus, [4] 
catkins, or pendulous excrescencies of several in the fiiU of 
trees ; of walnuts, alders, and hazels, which 
hanging all the winter, and maintaining their the flowers 
network close, by the expansion thereof are the heacffof 
early foretellers of the spring; discoverable also others; in 
in long pepper, and elegantly in the julus of the nct- 
calamus aromadcus, so plentifully growing with 
us, in the first palms of willows, and in the 
flowers of sycamore, petasites, asphodelus, and 
btaitaria, before explication. After such order 
123 stand the flowery branches in our best spread 
verbascum, and the seeds about the spicous 
head or torch of thapsus barbatns, in as fair 
a regularity as the circular and wreathed order 
will admit, which advanceth one side of the 
square, and makes the same rhomboidal. In 
the squamous heads of scabious knapweed, and 
the elegant jacea pmea, and in the scaly com- 
posure of the oak rose which some years most 
aboundeth. After this order hath nature planted 
the leaves in the head of the common and 
prickled artichoke, wherein the black and 
shining flies do shelter themselves, when they 
retire from the purple flower about it. The 

' squamata quercuum, Bauliini, whereof though 

he pixli " pcrraro reperiuntur, bis tantum Invenimus ; ” yet we 
und them commonly with us and in great numbers. 
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CHAP. III. same is also found in the pricks, sockets, and 
impressions of the seeds, in the pulp or bottom 
thereof ; wherein do elegantly stick the fathers 
of their mother’ : to omit the quincuncial specks 
on the top of the miscle-berry, especially that 
which grows upon the tilia, or lime tree ; and 
the remarkable disposure of those yellow fringes 
about the purple pestil of Aaron, and elegant 
clusters of dragons, so peculiarly secured by 
nature, with an umbrella or skreening leaf about i 
them. 

[ 5 ] The spongy leaves of some sea wracks, fucus, 
oaks, in their several kinds, found about the 
shore with ejectments of the sea, are over- 
wrought with net-work elegantly containing this 
order : which plainly declareth the naturality of 
this texture; and how the needle of nature 
delighteth to work, even in low and doubtful 
vegetations. 

[6] The arbusietnvi or thicket on the head of the 
In teazel, teazel, may be observed in this order ; and he 
anSelder.^ that considereth that fabrick so regularly pali- 

sadoed, and stemmed with flowers of the royal 
colour, in the house of the solitary maggot’ may 
find the seraglio of Solomon ; and contemplating 
the calicular shafts, and uncous disposure of 
their e.xtremities, so accommodable unto the 
office of abstersion, not condemn as wholly im- 
probable the conceit of those who accept it for 

' Anthol. Grace, inter cpigrammata yptif^iLSrj. 'CiZor fn*.'** 
narfpa [xiv. 58I. ^ 

^ Especiaih' tlie fonts cenrittus^ imferafit sfor'esa, or 
TrAartiitepw?, Bauliini. , . . 

2 There bdn^ a single maggot found almost m c\rry nea'J. 
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the herb borith^. Where, by tlie way, we could chap. hi. 
with much enquiry never discover any trans- 
figuration in this abstemious insect, although we 
25 have kept them long in their proper houses and 
boxes. Where some, wrapt up in their webs, 
have lived upon their own bowels from Septem- 
ber unto July. 

In such a grove do walk the little creepers [7] 
about the head of the burr ; and such an order 
is observed in the aculeous prickly plantation 
upon the heads of several common thistles, 
remarkably in the notable palisadoes about the 
flower of the milk thistle ; and he that enquireth 
into the little bottom of the globe thistle, may 
find that gallant bush arise from a scalp of like 
disposure. 

The white umbrella, or medical bush of elder, [8] 
is an epitome of this order, arising from five 
main stems quincuncially disposed, and toler- 
ably maintained in their subdivisions. To omit 
the lower observations in the seminal spike of 
mercury wild, and plantain. 

Thus hath nature ranged the flowers of sant- [9] 
foyn, and French honeysuckle, and somewhat 
after this manner hath ordered the bush in 
126 Jupiter’s beard, or houseleek, which old super- 
stition set on the tops of houses, as a defensa- 
tivc against lightning and thunder. The like 
in fenny seagreen, or the water soldier’^, which, 
though a military name from Greece, makes out 
the Roman order. 

A like ordination there is in the favaginous [10] 

^ Jer. ii, 22; ilal. iii 2, 2 .ST/raAb/w [tf'TpaTuiTrj^]. 
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CHAP. in. sockets, and lozenge seeds of the noble flower 
In sun- ^ of the sun ; wherein in lozenge-figured boxes 
apples’ Ic. nature shuts up the seeds, and balsam which is 
about them. 

[11] But the fir and pine tree from their fruits do 
naturally dictate this position ; the rhomboidal 
protuberances in pine apples maintaining this 
quincuncial order unto each other, and each 
rhombus in itself. Thus are also disposed the 
triangular foliations in the conical fruit of the 
fir tree orderly shadowing and protecting the 
winged seeds below them. 

[12] The like so often occurreth to the curiosity 
of observers, especially in spicated seeds and 
flowers, that we shall not need to take in the 
single quincunx of Fuchsins in the growth of 127 
the male fern, the seedy disposure of gra 7 nen 
ischemon, and the trunk or neat reticulate work 

in the cod of the sachel palm. 

[13] For even in very many round stalked plants, 
the leaves are set after a quintuple ordina- 
tion, the first leaf answering the fifth in lateral 
disposition. Wherein the leaves successively 
rounding the stalk, in four, at the furthest, the 
compass is absolved, and the fifth leaf or sprout 
returns to the position of the other fifth before 
it ; as in accounting upward is often observable 
in furze, pellitory, ragweed, the sprouts of oaks 
and thorns, upon pollards and very remarkably 
in the regular disposure of the rugged excrcs- 
cencies in the yearly shoots of the pine. 

[14] But in square stalked plants, the leaves stand 

1 Upon pollard oak and thorns. 
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respectively unto each other, either in cross or CHAP. ill. 
decussation to those above or below them, arising 
at cross positions; whereby they shadow not 
each other, and better resist the force of winds, 

;28 which in a parallel situation, and upon square 
stalks, would more forcibly bear upon them. 

And, to omit how leaves and sprouts, which [15] 
compass not the stalk, are often set in a rhom- 
boides, and making long and short diagonals, to 
stand like the legs of quadrupeds when they 
go ; nor to urge the thwart enclosure and furd- 
ling of flowers and blossoms before explications, 
as in the multiplied leaves of piony ; and the 
chiasmus in five-leaved flowers, while one lies 
wrapt about the staminous beards, the other 
four obliquely shutting and closing upon each 
other, and how even flowers which consist of 
four leaves, stand not ordinarily in three and 
one, but two, and two crosswise, unto the stylus ; 
even the autumnal buds, which await the return 
of the sun, do after the winter solstice multiply 
their calicular leaves, making little rhombuses, 
and net-work figures, as in the sycamore and 
black. 

The like is discoverable in the original pro- [16] 
Auction of plants, which first putting forth two 
>2!) leaves, those which succeed bear not over each 
other, but shoot obliquely or crosswise, until the 
stalk appeareth, which sendeth not forth its 
first leaves without all order unto them, and he 
that from hence can discover in ■what position 
the two first leaves did arise, is no ordinary 
obscrvator. 
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CHAP. III. Where, by the way, he that observeth the 

[17] rudimental spring of seeds, shall find strict rule, 
after this order. How little is 
spring of required unto effectual generation, and in what 
seeds. diminutives the plastick principle lodgeth is 
exemplified in seeds, wherein the greater mass 
affords so little comproduction. In beans the 
The process leaf and root sprout from the germen, the main 
sides split, and lie by ; and in some pulled up near 
sidered. the time of blooming, we have found the pulpous 
sides entire or little wasted. In acorns the nib 
dilating splitteth the two sides, which some- 
times lie whole, when the oak is sprouted two 
handfuls. In lupines these pulpy sides do some- 
times arise with the stalk in the resemblance of 
two fat leaves. Wheat and rye will grow up, 
if after they have shot some tender roots, the 13° 
adhering pulp be taken from them. Beans will 
prosper though a part be cut away, and so much 
set as sufficeth to contain and keep the germen 
close. From this superfluous pulp, in unkindly 
and wet years, may arise that multiplicity of 
little insects, which infest the roots and sprouts 
of tender grains and pulses. 

[18] In the little nib or fructifying principle, the 
motion is regular, and not transvertible, as to 
make that ever the leaf, which nature intended 
the root ; observable from their conversion, 
until they attain their right position, if seeds be 
set inversedly. 

[19] In vain we expect the production of plants 
from different parts of the seed ; from the same 
corculum or little original proceed both gcrini- 
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nations ; and in the power of this slender par- CHAP. Hr. 
tide lie many roots and sprouts, that though the 
same be pulled away, the generative particle 
will renew them again, and proceed to a perfect 
plant; and malt may be observed to grow, 
though the cummes be fallen from it. 

131 The seminal nib hath a defined and single [20J 
place, and not extended unto both extremes. 

And therefore many too vulgarly conceive that 
barley and oats grow at both ends ; for they 
arise from one punctilio or generative nib, 
and the spear sliding under the husk, first 
appeareth nigh the top. But in wheat and rye 
being bare, the sprouts are seen together. If 
barley unhullcd would grow, both would appear 
at once. But in this and oatmeal the nib is 
broken away, which makes them the milder 
food and less apt to raise fermentation in 
decoctions. 

Men taking notice of what is outwardly visible, [21] 
conceive a sensible priority in the root. But as 
they begin from one part, so they seem to start 
and set out upon one signal of nature. In beans 
yet soft, in peas while they adhere unto the cod, 
the rudimental leaf and root are discoverable. 

In the seeds of rocket and mustard, sprouting 
in glasses of water, when the one is manifest, 
thc^other is also perceptible. In muddy waters 
132 apt to breed duckweed, and periwinkles, if 
tlie first and rudimental strokes of duckweed 
be observed, the leaves and root anticipate not 
each other. But in the date-stone the first 
sprout is neither root nor leaf distinctly, but both 
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CHAP. III. together ; for the germination being to pass 
through the narrow navel and hole about the 
midst of the stone, the generative germ is fain 
to enlengthen itself, and shooting out about an 
inch, at that distance divideth into the ascend- 
ing and descending portion. 

[22] And though it be generally thought, that seeds 
will root at that end, where they adhere to their 
originals, and observable it is that the nib sets 
most often next the stalk, as in grains, pulses, and 
most small seeds : — yet is it hardly made out in 
many greater plants. For in acorns, almonds, 
pistachios, walnuts, and acuminated shells, the 
germ puts forth at the remotest part of the 
pulp. And therefore to set seeds in that posture, 
wherein the leaf and roots may shoot right without 
contortion or forced circumvolution, which might i33 
render them strongly rooted, and straighter, were 
a criticism in agriculture. And nature seems to 
have made some provision hereof in many from 
theirfigure, that as they fall from the tree theymay 
lie in positions agreeable to such advantages. 

[23] Beside the open and visible testicles of plants, 
the seminal powers lie in great part invisible, 
while the sun finds polypody in stone-walls, the 
little stinging nettle and nightshade in barren 
sandy highways, scurvy-grass in Greenland, and 
unknown plants in earth brought from remote 
countries. Beside the known longevity of some 
trees, what is the most lasting herb, or seed, 
seems not easily determinable. IMandrakcs 
upon known account have lived near an hun- 
dred years. Seeds found in wildfowls’ gizzards 
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have sprouted in the earth. The seeds of mar- CHAP.Jii. 
joram and siramoniitm carelessly kept, have 
grown after seven years. Even in garden plots 
long fallow, and digged up, the seeds of blattaria 
34 and yellow henbane, after twelve years’ burial, 
have produced themselves again. 

That bodies are first spirits Paracelsus could [24] 
affirm, which in the maturation of seeds and 
fruits, seems obscurely implied by Aristotle 
when he delivercth, that the spirituous parts are 
converted into water, and the water into earth ; 
and attested by observation in the maturative 
progress of seeds, wherein at first may be dis- 
cerned a fiatuous distension of the husk, after- 
wards a thin liquor, which longer time digesteth 
into a pulp or kernel, observable in almonds 
and large nuts. And some way answered in 
the progressional perfection of animal semina- 
tion, in its spcrmatical maturation from crude 
pubescency unto perfection. And even that 
seeds themselves in their rudimental discoveries 
appear in foliaccous surcles, or sprouts within 
their coverings, in a diaphanous jelly, before 
deeper incrassation, is also visibly verified in 
cherries, acorns, plums. 

From seminal considerations, either in refer- [25^ 
cnce unto one mother, or distinction from 
1 35 animal production, the Holy Scripture describeth 
the vegetable creation ; and while it divideth 
plants but into herb and tree, though it seemeth 
to make but an accidental division, from magni- 
tude, it tacitly containeth the natural distinction 

1 In Met. [iv. jlctim Cabco. 

X 
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CHAP. III. of vegetables, observed by herbarists, and com- 
prehending the four kinds. For since the most 
natural distinction is made from the production 
of leaf or stalk, and plants after the two first 
seminal leaves, do either proceed to send forth 
more leaves, or a stallc, and the folious and 
stalky emission distinguisheth herbs and trees. 

In a large acception it compriseth all vegetables : 
for the fmtex and stiffrutex are under the 
progression of trees ; they stand authentically 
differenced but from the accidents of the 
stalk. 

[26] The equivocal production of things under 
Digr«siOT, undiscerned principles, makes a large part of 
ductiotfo?" generation, though they seem to hold a wide 
univocacy in their set and certain originals, 
body of while almost every plant breeds its peculiar 

another. insect, most a butterfly, moth, or fly, wherein 

the oak seems to contain the largest seminalily, 
while the jiilus oak-apple, pill, woolly tuft, 
foraminous roundles upon the leaf, and grapes 
underground make a fly with some difference. 
Explained The great variety of flies lies in the variety of 

their originals ; in the seeds of caterpillars or 1 
rirWrr, .mil cankers there lieth not only a butterfly or moth, 
but if they be sterile or untimely cast, their 
production is often a fly, which we have also 
observed from corrupted and mouldered eggs 
both of hens and fishes ; to omit the genera- 
tion of bees out of the bodies of dead heifers, 
or what is strange, yet well attested, the pro- 

I These and more to be found upon our oaks; nnf veK de. 
scribed by any till the edition of Itieatrutn lij/am'curtt. 
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duction of eels in the backs of living cods and chap. hi. 
perches’. 

The exiguity and smallness of some seeds [27] 
extending to large productions, is one of the 
magnalities of nature, somewhat illustrating the 
work of the creation, and vast production from 
nothing. The true” seeds of cypress and ram- 
pions are indistinguishable by old eyes. Of the 
seeds of tobacco a thousand make not one 
grain. The disputed seeds of hartstongue and 
maidenhair, require a great number. From 
such undisccrnablc seminalities arise spon- 
137 taneous productions. He that would discern 
the rudimcntal stroke of a plant, may behold 
it in the original of duckweed, at the bigness 
of a pin’s point, from convenient water in 
glasses, wherein a watchful eye may also dis- 
cover the puncticular originals of periwinkles 
and gnats. 

That seeds of some plants are less than any [28] 
animals, seems of no clear decision ; that the 
biggest of vegetables cxcecdcth the biggest of 
animals, in full bulk, and all dimensions, admits 
exception in the whale, which in length and 
above-ground-measure, will also contend with 
tall oaks. That the richest odour of plants, 
surpasseth that of animals, may seem of some 
doubt, since animal-musk seems to excel the 
vegetable, and we find so noble a scent in the 
tulip- fly, and goat-beetle”. 

‘ Sclioncveltlus, De Pise, 

* Doctissim. Laurenberg. Hort, 

* The long anil tender gi een capricormis^ rarely found ; wc 
could nc\er meet 'with but two. 

I 2 
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CHAP. HI. Now whether seminal nibs hold any sure 
[29] proportion unto seminal enclosures, why the 
form of the germ doth not answer the figure 
of the enclosing pulp, why the nib is seated 
upon the solid, and not the channelled side of 
the seed as in grains, why since we often meet 13 
with two yolks in one shell, and sometimes one 
egg within another, we do not oftener meet with 
two nibs in one distinct seed, why since the 
eggs of a hen laid at one course, do commonly 
outweigh the bird, and some moths coming out 
of their cases, without assistance of food, will 
Jay so many eggs as to outweigh their bodies, 
trees rarely bear their fruit in that gravity or 
proportion : whether in the germination of 
seeds, according to Hippocrates, the lighter 
part ascendeth, and maketh the sprout, the 
heaviest tending downward frameth the root, 
since we observe that the first shoot of seeds 
in water will sink or bow down at the upper and 
leafing end; whether it be not more rational 
Epicurism to contrive whole dishes out of the 
nibs and spirited particles of plants, than from 
the gallatures and treddlcs of eggs, since that 
part is found to hold no seminal share in oval 
generation, are queries which might enlarge, 
but must conclude this digression. 

[30] And though not in this order, yet how Nature 135 
Tlie number delighteth in this number, and what consent and 
fn'many^^ co-ordination there is in the leaves and parts of 
instances, in flowers, it cannot escape our observation in no 
andpm^ts small number of plants. For the calicular or 
ortio'vers, supporting and closing leaves, do answer tlic 
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number of the flowers, especially such as exceed chap. iii. 
not the number of swallows’ effgs * ; as in violets, re- . 
stitchwort, blossoms, and flowers of one leaf every circle, 
have often five divisions, answered by a like 
number of calicular leaves, as gentianella, con- 
vohiilits, bell flowers. In many, the flowers, 
blades, or staminous shoots and leaves are all 
equally five, as in cockle, mullein, and blattaria; 
wherein the flowers before explication are pen- 
tagonally wrapped up with some resemblance 
of the blatta or moth, from whence it hath its 
name. But the contrivance of nature is singular 
in the opening and shutting of bindweeds per- 
formed by five inflexures, distinguishable by 
pyramidal figures, and also difierent colours, 
t^o The rose at first is thought to have been ofEsO 
five leaves, as it yet groweth wild among us, 
but in the most luxuriant, the calicular leaves 
do still maintain that number. But nothing is 
more admired than the five brethren of the rose, 
and the strange disposure of the appendices or 
beards, in the calicular leaves thereof, which in 
despair of resolution is tolerably salved from 
this contrivance, best ordered and suited for the 
free closure of them before c.xplication. For 
those two which are smooth, and of no beard, 
are contrived to lie undennost, as without promi- 
nent parts, and fit to be smoothly covered ; the 
other two which arc beset with beards on either 
side, stand outward and uncovered, but the fifth 
or half-bearded leaf is covered on the bare side. 


1 Wliicli exceed not C\e« 
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CHAP. III. but on the open side stands free, and bearded 
like the other. 

[32] Besides, a large number of leaves have five 
divisions, and may be circumscribed by a 
pentagon or figure of five angles, made by riglit 
lines from the extremity of their leaves, as in 
maple, vine, fig-tree ; but five-leaved fiou’ers are 14J 
commonly disposed circularly about the st)’lus, 
according to the higher geometry of nature, 
dividing a circle by five radii, which concur 
not . to make diameters, as in quadrilateral and 
sexangular intersections. 

[33] Now the number of five is remarkable in 
every circle, not only as the first spherical 
number, but the measure of spherical motion. 

For spherical bodies move by fives, and every 
globular figure placed upon a plane, in direct 
volutation, returns to the first point of contac- 
tion in the fifth touch, accounting by the axes 
of the diameters or cardinal points of the four 
quarters thereof. And before it arrivctli unto 
the same point again, it maketh five circles 
equal unto itself, in each progress from those 
quarters absolving an equal circle. 

By the same number doth nature divide the 
circle of the sea star, and in that order and 
number disposeth these elegant semicircles, or 
dental sockets and eggs in the sea hedgehog. 

And no mean observation hereof there is in 
the mathematicks of the neatest retiary spider, n(2 
which concluding in forty-four circles, from five 
semidiameters beginneth that eleg.int texture. 

And after this manner doth l;iy the foiuida- 


[34] 

Other 

instances of 
tlie number 
five. 


[35] 
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CHAP. III. bus of the sea poult, or werrel, on either side the 
spine. 

[37] The sexangular cells in the honeycombs of 
bees are disposed after this order (much there is 
not of wonder in the confused houses of pis- 
mires, though much in their busy life and 
actions), more in the edificial palaces of bees 
and monarchical spirits, who make their combs 144 
six cornered, declining a circle (whereof many 
stand not close together, and completely fill the 
area of the place) ; but rather affecting a si.x- 
sided figure, whereby every cell affords a common 
side unto six more, and also a fit receptacle for 
the bee itself, which gathering into a cylindrical 
figure, aptly enters its sexangular house, more 
nearly approaching a circular figure, than either 
doth the square or triangle ; and the combs 
themselves so regularly contrived, that their 
mutual intersections make three lozenges at the 
bottom of every cell ; which severally regarded 
make three rows of neat rhomboidal figures, 
connected at the angles, and so continue three 
several chains throughout the whole comb. 

[38] As for the favago, found commonly on the 
sea shore, though named from a honeycomb, it 
but rudely makes out the resemblance, and belter 
agrees with the round cells of humble bees. 

He that would exactly discern the shape of a 
bee’s mouth, needs obsenfing eyes, and good 
augmenting glasses ; wherein is discoverable 145 
one of the neatest pieces in nature; and he must 
have a more piercing eye than mine who finds 
out the shape of bulls’ heads in the guts of 
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drones pressed out behind, according to the CHAP. IH. 
experiment of Gomesius', wherein, notwith- 
standing, there seemeth somewhat which might 
incline a pliant fancy to credulity of similitude. 

A resemblance hereof there is in the orderly [39] 
and rarely disposed cells made by flies and In the ej-es, 
insects, which we have often found fastened 
about small sprigs, and in those cottonnary and 
woolly pillows which sometimes we meet with snakes, th« 
fastened unto leaves, there is included an elegant 
net-work texture, out of which come many small 
flies. And some resemblance there is of this 
order in the eggs of some butterflies and moths, 
as they stick upon leaves and other substances, 
which being dropped from behind, nor directed 
by the eye, doth neatly declare how nature 
gcometrizeth and observeth order in all things. 

a like correspondency in figure is found in [40] 
the skins and outward teguments of animals, 
whereof a regardable part are beautiful by this 
texture. As the backs of several snakes and 
serpents, elegantly remarkable in the aspis, and 
the dart-snake, in the chiasmus and larger 
decussations upon the back of the rattle-snake, 
and in the close and finer texture of the snater 
formicarum, or snake that delights in ant hills ; 
whereby upon approach of outward injuries, they 
can raise a thicker phalanx on their baclcs, and 
handsomely contrive themselves into all kinds 
of flexures : whereas their bellies are commonly 
covered with smooth semicircular divisions, as 


* Com. dc Sale, 
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CHAP. III. best accommodable unto their quick and gliding 
motion. 

[41] This way is followed by nature in the peculiar 
and remarkable tail of the beaver, wherein the 
scaly particles are disposed somewhat after this 
order, which is the plainest resolution of the 
wonder of Bellonius, while he saith, with in- 
credible artifice hath nature framed the tail or 
oar of the beaver : where by the way we cannot 14? 
but wish a model of their houses, so much 
extolled by some describers : wherein since they 
are so bold as to venture upon three stages, we 
might examine their artifice in the contignations, 
the rule and order in the compartitions ; or 
whether that magnified structure be any more 
than a rude rectangular pile or mere hovel- 
building. 

[42] Thus works the hand of nature in the feathery 
In the skins plantation about birds. Observable in the skins 
h"rds*'^the°*^ of the breast *, legs, and pinions of turkeys, 
sraies offish, geese, and ducks, and the oars or finny feet of 
man water-fowl ; and such a natural net is the scaly 
covering of fishes, of mullets, carps, tenches, &c., 
even in such as are excoriable and consist of 
smaller scales, as brctts, soles, and flounders. 

The like reticulate grain is observable in some 
Russia leather. To omit the ruder figures of 
the osiration, the triangular orcunny-fish, or the 
pricks of the sea-porcupine. 

[43] The same is also observable in some part of 


1 Ele^jantly conspicuous on the insiJe of the stripped skins 
ofthedive-fowl, of cormorant, gosjhonder {goosauder], 

Joon, &C. 
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148 the shin of man, in habits of neat texture, and CHAP. ill. 
therefore not unaptly compared unto a net : we 
shall not affirm that from such grounds the 
Egyptian cmbalmers imitated this texture, yet 
in their linen folds the same is still observable 
among their neatest mummies, in the figures of 
Isis and Osyris, and the tutelary spirits in the 
Bembine table. Nor is it to be overlooked how 
Orus, the hieroglyphick of the world, is described 
in a net-work covering, from the shoulder to the 
foot. And (not to enlarge upon the cruciated 
character of Trismegistus, or handed crosses’, 
so often occurring in the needles of Pharaoh, 
and obelisks of antiquity), the Statita Jsiacce, 
and little idols, found about the mummies, do 
make a decussation of Jacob’s cross, with their 
arms, like that on the head of Ephraim and 
Manasses, and this decussis is also graphically 
described between them. 

This reticulate or net-work was also consider- [44] 
able in the inward parts of man, not only from t" 
the first stibtegmen or warp of his formation, membranes 
149 but in the netty fibres of the veins and vessels 
of life; wherein according to common anatomy 
the right and transverse fibres are decussated 
by the oblique fibi-es •, and so must frame a 
reticulate and quincuncial figure by their obliqua- 
tions, emphatically extending that elegant e.x- 
pression of Scripture “Thou hast curiously 
embroidered me,” thou hast wrought me up 
after the finest way of te.xture, and as it were 
with a needle. 

* Cruces ansal.r. bcinf; lield bj' a finger in the circle. 
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CHAP. HI. Nor is the same observable only in some 

[45] parts, but in the whole body of man, which 
upon the extension of arms and legs, doth make 
out a square, whose intersection is at the 
genitals. To omit the fantastical quincunx in 
Plato of the first hermaphrodite or double man, 
united at the loins, which Jupiter after divided. 

[46] A rudimental resemblance hereof there is 
in the cruciated and rugged folds of the reti- 
cnlum, or net-like ventricle of ruminating horned 
animals, which is the second in order, and 
culinarily called the honeycomb. For many 
divisions there are in the stomach of several i 
animals ; what number they maintain in the 
scants and ruminating fish, common descrip- 
tion or our own experiment hath made no 
discovery ; but in the ventricle of porpiises 
there are three divisions ; in many birds a 
crop, gizzard, and little receptacles before it ; 
but in cornigerous animals, which chew the cud, 
there are no less than four’ of distinct position 
and office. 

[47] The reliathtm by these crossed cells makes 
a further digestion in the dry and exsuccous 
part of the aliment received from the first v'Cn- 
tricle. For at the bottom of the gullet there is 
a double orifice ; what is first received at the 
mouth descendeth into the first and greater 
stomach, from whence it is returned into the 
mouth again ; and after a fuller mastication, 

1 MeyoA*] jtOiAta, KcKpiJ^SaAov, extro?, ^i-varpor. — Aristot. \Pe 
Part. Arim. iii. 14]. "Magnus vcnlrr, reticulum, ornasus, 
abomasus." — Gaza. 
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and salivous mixture, what part thereof dcsccn- CHAf> ui. 
deth again in a moist and succulent body, slides 
down the softer and more permeable orifice, into 
the omastis or third stomach ; and from thence 
151 conveyed into the fourth, receives its last diges- 
tion. The other drj' and exsuccous part after 
rumination by the larger and stronger orifice 
beareth into the first stomach, from thence into 
the reticulum, and so progressively into the 
other divisions. And therefore in calves newly 
calved, there is little or no use of the two first 
ventricles, for the milk and liquid aliment 
slippeth down the softer orifice, into the third 
stomach ; where making little or no stay, it 
passeth into the fourth, the seat of the coaguhnn, 
or runnet, or that division of stomach which 
seems to bear the name of the whole, in tlic 
Greek translation of the priest’s fee, in the sacri- 
fice of peace-offerings. 

As for those rhomboidal fijjures made by the 
cartil.rgincous parts of the wcazand, in the Jungs 
of great fishes, and other animals, as KontJele- 
tius discovered, we have not found them so to 
answer our figure .as to be drawn into illustra- 
tion; something we expected in the more dis- 
cernablc texture of the lungs of frogs, which 
r j notwithstanding being but two curious bl.idders 
not weighing above a grain, we found inter- 
woven with veins, not observing anyju-t order. 

More orderly situated are those cretacenue .'.nd 
chalky concretions found sometimes in the big- 
ness of a small x-ctch on either side their spine ; 
which being not agreeable unto our order, nor 
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CHAr. III. yet observed by any, we shall not here dis- 
course on. 

[.}9] But had we found a better account and toler- 
able anatomy of that prominent jowl of the 
spermaceti whale than questuary operation *, or 
the stench of the last cast upon our shore per- 
mitted, we might have perhaps discovered some 
handsome order in those net-like seases and 
sockets, made like honeycombs, containing that 
medical matter. 

[50] Lastly, the incession or local motion of ani- 
Thp motion mals is made with analogy unto this figure, by 
(juincuncial. decussative diametrals, quincuncial lines and 
angles. For, to omit the enquiry how butter- 
flies and breezes move their four wings, how 
birds and fishes in air and water move by joint 153 
strokes of opposite wings and fins, and how 
salient animals in jumping forward seem to arise 
and fall upon a square base, — as the station of 
most quadrupeds is made upon a long square, 
so in their motion they make a rhoviboides •, 
their common progression being performed dia- 
metrally, by decussation and cross advancement 
of their legs, which not observed, begot that 
remarkable absurdity in the position of the legs 
of Castor’s horse in the Capitol. The snake 
which moveth circularly makes his spires in like 
order, the convex and concave spirals answer- 
ing each other at alternate distances. In the 
motion of man the arms and legs observe this 
thwarting position, but the legs alone do move 

' 1652, described in our Pseudo. Epidein. edit. 3 [bk. iii. 
ch. 26}. 
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quincuncially by single angles with some resem- cHAP. m. 
blance of a V measured by successive advance- 
ment from each foot, and the angle of indenture 
greater or less, according to the extent or brevity 
of the stride. 

Studious observators may discover more ana- [51] 

154 logics in the orderly book of nature^ and cannot 
escape the elegancy of her hand in other corre- 
spondencies. The figures of nails and crucifying Cruciform 
appurtenances, are but precariously made out 

in the granadilla or flower of Christ’s passion ; plants, 
and we despair to behold in these parts that 
handsome draught of crucifixion in the fruit of 
the Barbado pine. The seminal spike of ftha- 
laris, or great shaking grass, more nearly an- 
swers the tail of a rattle-snake, than many 
resemblances in Porta. And if the man orchis ' 
of Columna be well made out, it excelleth all 
analogies. In young walnuts cut athwart, it is 
not hard to apprehend strange characters ; and 
in those of somewhat elder growth, handsome 
ornamental draughts about a plain cross. In 
the root of osviond or water-fern, every eye may 
discern the form of a half-moon, rainbow, or 
half the character of/ww. Some find Hebrew, 

Arabick, Greek, and Latin characters in plants ; 
in a common one among us we seem to read 
Aiaiit, Viviii, Lilil. 

155 Right lines and circles make out the bulk of [52] 
plants. In the parts thereof we find heliacal or Various 
spiral roundles, volutas, conical sections, circu- traccF^ 
lar pyramids, and frustums of Archimedes. And vcRctabics, 

animals, and 

> Fabii Columnar insects. 
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CHAP. HI. cannot overlook the orderly hand of nature, in 
the alternate succession of the flat and narrower 
sides in the tender shoots of the ash, or the 
regular inequality of bigness in the five-leaved 
flowers of henbane, and something like in the 
calicular leaves of tutson. How the spots of 
fersicaria do manifest themselves between the 
si.\th and tenth rib. How the triangular cap in 
the stem or stylus of tulips doth constantly 
point at three outward leaves. That spicated 
flowers do open first at the stalk That white 
flowers have yellow thrums or knops. That the 
nib of beans and peas do all look downward, 
and so press not upon each other. And how 
the seeds of many pappous or downy flowers 
locked up in sockets after a gomphosis or mor- 
tise-articulation, diffuse themselves circularly 
into branches of rare order, observable in tra~ 
gopogon or goats-beard, conformable to the 
spider’s web, and the radii in like manner 156 
telarly interwoven. 

[53] And how in animal natures, even colours 
hold correspondencies, and mutual correlations- 
That the colour of the caterpillar will show 
again in the butterfly, with some latitude is 
allowable. Though the regular spots in their 
wings seem but a mealy adhesion, and such as 
may be wiped away, yet since they come in this 
variety, out of their cases, there must be regular 
pores in those parts and membranes, defining 
such exudations. 

[54] That Augustus “ had native notes on his body 

1 Below. 2 Suet. [YiV Aug. Ixxx.]. 
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and belly, after the order and number in the CHAP. III. 
stars of Charles’ wain, will not seem strange 
unto astral physiognomy, which accordingly 
considereth moles in the body of man ; or phy- 
sical observators, who from the position of moles 
in the face, reduce them to rule and corre- 
spondency in other parts. Whether after the 
like method medical conjecture may not be 
raised upon parts inwardly affected ; since parts 
about the lips are the critical seats of pustules 
7 discharged in agues ; and scrofulous tumours 
about the neck do so often speak the like about 
the mesentery, may also be considered. 

The russet neck in young lambs’ seems but [55] 
adventitious, and may owe its tincture to some 
contaction in the womb : but, that if sheep have 
any black or deep russet in their faces, they 
want not the same about their legs and feet; 
that black hounds have mealy mouths and feet ; 
that black cows which have any white in their 
tails, should not miss of some in their bellies ; 
and if all white in their bodies, yet if black 
mouthed, their cars and feet maintain the same 
colour ; — are correspondent tinctures not ordi- 
narily failing in nature, which easily unites the 
accidents of extremities, since in some genera- 
tions she transmutes the parts themselves, while 
in the aurelian iiietaviorphosis the head of the 
canker becomes the tail of the butterfly. Which 
is in some way not beyond the contrivance of 
art, in submersions and inlays, inverting the 

* To be observed in while young !amb%, which afterwards 
vanisheth. 
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CIIAI’. III. extremes of the plant, and fetching the root 
from tlic top, and also imitated in handsome 
columnary work, in the inversion of the ex- 158 
tremes ; wherein the capital, and the base, hold 
such near correspondency. 

[56] In the motive parts of animals may be dis- 
proportions covered mutual proportions ; not only in those 
parts^or°'''^ of quadrupeds, but in the thigh-bone, leg, foot- 
animals and bone, and claws of birds. The legs of spiders 
obscurely in made after a sesqui-tertian proportion, and 
plants. the long legs of some locusts, double unto some 

others. But the internodial parts of vegetables, 
or spaces between the joints, are contrived with 
more uncertainty; though the joints them- 
selves, in many plants, maintain a regular 
number. 

[57] In vegetable composure, the unition of promi- 
nent parts seems most to answer the apophyses 
or processes of animal bones, whereof they are 
the produced parts or prominent explantations. 

And though in the parts of piants ivhich are not 
ordained for motion, we do not expect corre- 
spondent articulations ; yet in the setting on of 
some flowers and seeds in their sockets, and the 
lineal commissure of the pulp of several seeds, 
may be observed some shadow of the harmony, 159 
some show of the gotnphosis or mortise-articu- 
lation. 

[58] As for the iiiarth 7 -osis or motive articulation, 
there is expected little analogy; though long- 
stalked leaves do move by long lines, and have 
observable motions, yet are they made by out- 
ward impulsion, like the motion of pendulous 
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bodies, while the parts themselves are united by CHAP. IH- 
some kind of symphysis unto the stock. 

But standing vegetables, void of motive articu- [59I 
lations, are not without many motions. For, 
besides the motion of vegetation upward, and 
of radiation unto all quarters, that of contraction, 
dilatation, inclination, and contortion, is dis- 
coverable in many plants. To omit the rose of 
Jericho, the ear of rye, which moves with change 
of weather, and the magical spit, made of no 
rare plants, which winds before the fire, and 
roasts the bird without turning. 

Even animals near the classis of plants, seem [60] 
to have the most restless motions. The summer- 
worm of ponds and plashes, makes a long waving 
iCo motion, the hair-worm seldom lies still. He that 
would behold a very anomalous motion, may 
observe it in the tortile and tiring strokes of 
gnat-worms k 

* Found often in some form of red maggot in the standing 
waters of cisterns ifl the summer. 



CHAPTER IV. 


[1] A S for the delights, commodities, mysteries, 

On the with other concernments of this order, we 

veniences are Unwilling to fly them over, m the snort 

deliveries of Virgil, Varro, or others, and shall 
quinrunx. therefore enlarge with additional ampliations. 

[2] By this position they had a just proportion 
In the due of earth, to supply an equality of nourishment. 
ofearth°'' The distance being ordered, thick or thin, 
allowed hy according to the magnitude or vigorous attrac- 
tion of the plant, the goodness, leanness or 
propriety of the soil : and therefore the rule of 
Solon, concerning the territory of Athens, not 
extendible unto all ; allowing the distance of 
six foot unto common trees, and nine for the fig 
and olive, 

[3] They had a due diffusion of their roots on all 
• or both sides, whereby they maintained some 

proportion to their height, in trees of large 162 
radication. For that they strictly make good 
their profimdeur or depth unto their height, 
according to common conceit, and that expres- 
sion of Virgil ', though confirmable from the 

I “Quantum vertice ad auras^ 

.®thercas, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit.” 

iv. 445’^-i 
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plane tree in Pliny, and some few examples, is CHAP. IV. 
not to be expected from the generality of trees 
almost in any kind, either of side-spreading, or 
tap-roots ; except we measure them by lateral 
and opposite diffusions ; nor commonly to be 
found in minor or herby plants ; if we except 
sea-holly, liquorice, sea-rush, and some others. 

They had a commodious radiation in their [4] 
growth, and a due expansion of their branches, 
for shadow or delight. For trees thickly planted, equal 
do run up in height and branch with no expan- 
sion, shooting unequally or short, and thin upon and the <lue 
the neighbouring side. And therefore trees are of 
inwardly bare, and spring and leaf from the 
outward and sunny side of their branches. 

Whereby they also avoided the peril of [5] 
crvvn\c 6 pwfioi or one tree perishing with another, 

163 as it happeneth oft times from the sick efflnvmms 
or entanglements of the roots falling foul with, 
each other. Observable in elms set in hedges, 
where if one dieth, the neighbouring tree pros- 
pereth not long after. 

In this situation, divided into many intervals [ 6 ] 
and open unto six passages, they had the ad- 
vantage of a fair perflation from winds, brushing 
and cleansing their surfaces, relaxing and closing 
their pores unto due perspiration. For that 
they afford large effluviums, perceptible from 
odours, diffused at great distances, is obserr-able 
from onions out of the earth, which though dry, 
and kept until the spring, as they shoot forth 
large and many leaves, do notably abate of their 
weight ; and mint growing in glasses of water, 
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CHAr. IV. until it arrivcth unto the weight of an ounce, in 
a shady place, will sometimes exhaust a pound 
of water. And as they send much forth, so 
may they receive somewhat in ; for beside the 
common way and road of reception by the root, 
there may be a refection and imbibition from i6t 
without, for gentle showers refresh plants, though 
they enter not their roots, and the good and bad 
effluviums of vegetables promote or debilitate 
each other. So epithymum and dodder, root- 
less and out of the ground, maintain themselves, 
upon thyme, savory, and plants whereon they 
hang ; and ivy, divided from the root, we have 
observed to live some years, by the cirrous parts 
commonly conceived but as tenacles and hold- 
fasts unto it. The stalks of mint cropt from the 
root, stripped from the leaves, and set in glasses 
with the root end upward, and out of the water, 
we have observed to send forth sprouts and 
leaves wthout the aid of roots, and scordiwn 
to grow in like manner, the leaves set down- 
ward in water. To omit several sea plants, 
which grow on single roots from stones, although 
in very many there are side shoots and fibres, 
beside the fastening root. 

[7] By this open position they were fairly exposed 
nfthe su^'°" moon and sun, so considerable 

(I esun. in the growth of vegetables. For though poplars, i^i 
willow’s, and several trees be made to grow' about 
the brinks of Acheron, and dark habitations of 
the dead ; though some plants are content to 
grow in obscure wells, wherein also old elm 
pumps afford sometimes long bushy sprouts, not 
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observable in any above ground ; and large CHAP. IV. 
fields of vegetables are able to maintain tbeir 
verdure at the bottom and sbady part of the 
sea, yet the greatest number are not content 
without .the actual rays of the sun, but bend, 
incline, and follow them, as large lists of solise- 
quious or sun-followihg plants ; and some ob- 
serve the method of its motion in their own 
growth and conversion, twining towards the 
west by the south, as briony, hops, woodbine, 
and several kinds of bindweed, which we shall 
more admire, when any can tell us, they observe 
another motion, and twist by the north at the 
antipodes. The same plants rooted against an 
erect north wall full of holes, will find a way 
166 through them to look upon the sun ; and in 
tender plants from mustai'd seed, sown in the 
winter, and in a pot of earth placed inwardly 
against a south window, the tender stalks of 
two leaves arose not erect, but bending towards 
the window, nor looking much higher than the 
meridian sun ; and if the pot were turned they 
would work themselves into their former declina- 
tions, making their conversion by the east. That 
the leaves of the olive and some other trees 
solstitially turn, and precisely tell us when the 
sun is entered Cancer, is scarce expectable in 
any climate, and Theophrastus warily observes 
it. Yet somewhat thereof is observable in our 
own, in the leaves of willows and sallows, some 
weeks after the solstice. But the great con- 
volvulus, or white flowered bindweed, observes 
both motions of the sun ; while the flower twists 
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CH/M’. IV. cquinoclially from the left hand to the right, 
according to the daily revolution, the stalk 
Iwincth ecliptically from the right to the left, 
according to the annual conversion. 

[S] Some commend the exposure of these orders 
unto the western gales, as the most generative • 
and fructifying breath of heaven. But we 
applaud the husbandry of Solomon, rvhereto 
agreeth the doctrine of Theophrastus : “Arise, 
O north wind, and blow, thou south, upon my 
garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.’' 
For the north wind closing the pores, and 
shutting up the effluviums, when the south doth 
after open and relax them, the aromatical gums 
do drop, and sweet odours fly actively from 
them ; and if his garden had the same situation, 
which maps and charts aflford it, on the east 
side of Jerusalem, and having the wall on the 
west ; these were the winds unto which it was 
well exposed. 

[q] By this way of plantation they increased the 
In the number of their trees, which they lost in 
economy quatemios and square orders, which is a com- 
of space. inodity insisted on by Varro, and one great 
intent of Nature, in this position of flowers and 
seeds in the elegant formation of plants, and 
the former rules observed in natural and arti- 
ficial figurations. 

[lo] Whether in this order, and one tree in some 


sh u"* breaking the cold and pinching gusts 

currents of of winds from the other, trees will not better 
wind. maintain their inward circles, and either escape 
or moderate their eccentricities, may also be 
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considered. For the circles in trees are naturally CHAP. iV. 
concentrical, parallel unto the bark, and unto 
each other, till frost and piercing winds contract 
and close them on the weather side, the opposite 
semicircle widely enlarging, and at a comely 
distance, which hindereth ofttimes the beauty 
and roundness of trees, and makes the timber 
less serviceable, whilst the ascending juice, not 
readily passing, settles in knots and inequalities ; 
and therefore it is no new course of agriculture, 
to observe the native position of trees according 
to north and south in their transplantations. 

The same is also observable under ground in [ii] 
the circinations and spherical rounds of onions, 
wherein the circles of the orbs are ofttimes 
[69 larger, and the meridional lines stand wider 
upon one side than the other; and where the 
largeness will make up the number of planetical 
orbs, that of Luna and the lower planets exceed 
the dimensions of Saturn, and the higher ; 
whether the like be not verified in the circles of 
the large roots of briony and mandrakes, or why, 
in the knots of deal or fir, the circles are often 
eccentrical, although not in a plane, but vertical 
and right position, deserves a further enquiry. 

Whether there be not some irregularity of [12] 
roundness in most plants according to their 
position ; whether some small compression of 
pores be not perceptible in parts which stand 
against the current of waters, as in reeds, bul- 
rushes, and other vegetables toward the stream- 
ing quarter, may also be observed ; and 
therefore such as are long and weak are com- 
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Ctt.M* IV. monly contrived unto a roundness of figure, 
ivJicrcby the water presseth Jess, and slippetli 
more smoothly from them, and even in flags 
of flat figured leaves, the greater part obvert 170 
tlieir sharper sides unto the current in ditches. 

[13] Hut wlicther plants which float upon the 
surface of the water be for the most part of 
cooling qualities, those which shoot above it 
of heating virtues, and why ? Whether sargasso 
for many miles floating upon the western ocean, 
or sea-lettuce and phasgamum at the bottom of 
our seas, make good the like qualities ? Why 
fenny waters afford the hottest and sweetest 
plants, as calamus, cyperus, and crowfoot, and 
mud cast out of ditches most naturally produceth 
EfTectofoil arsmart.’ Why plants so greedy of water so 
little regard oil ? Why since many seeds con- 
tion of seeds, tain much oil within them, they endure it not 
well without, either in their growth or produc- 
tion ? Why since seeds shoot commonly under 
ground and out of the air, those which are let 
fall in shallow glasses, upon the surface of the 
water, will sooner sprout than those at the 
bottom ; and if the water be covered with oil, 
those at the bottom will hardly sprout at all, we 
have not room to conjecture. if- 

[14] Whether ivy would not less offend the trees 
1 '^ in this clean ordination, and well-kept paths, 
injury in might perhaps deserve the question, out tins 
rnent?™"^'^" ^ query only unto some habitations, and 

little concerning Cyrus or the Babylonian terri- 
tory ; wherein by no industry Harpalus could 
make ivy grow. And Alexander hardly found 
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it about those parts, to imitate the pomp of CHAP. IV. 
Bacchus. And though in these northern regions 
we are too much acquainted with one ivy, we 
know too little of another, whereby we apprehend 
not the expressions of antiquity, the splenetick 
medicine^ of Galen, and the emphasis of the 
poet, in the beauty of the white ivy \ 

The like concerning the growth of misseltoe, [15] 
which dependeth not only of the species, or 
kind of tree, but much also of the soil. And 
therefore common in some places, not readily 
found in others, frequent in France, not so 
common in Spain, and scarce at all in the 
territory of Ferrara; nor easily to be found 
where it is most required, upon oaks, less on 
172 trees continually verdant. Although in some 
places the olive escapeth it not, requiting its 
detriment in the delightful view of its red 
berries ; as Clusius observed in Spain, and 
Bellonius about Jerusalem. But this parasitical 
plant suffers nothing to grow upon it, by any 
way of art ; nor could wc ever make it grow 
where nature had not planted it, as we have in 
vain attempted by inoculation and incision, 
upon its native or foreign stock. And though 
there seem nothing improbable in the seed, it 
hath not succeeded by sation in any manner of 
ground, wherein we had no reason to despair, 
since wc read of vegetable horns, and how rams 
horns will root about Goa ’. 

^ Gnlen. df Med. secttvduvt he. [ir. tom, xiii. p. 239.I 
- “ HeUera forinosior alba.*’— lVir;j. £cl. vu. 38.] 

’ Linschoten. 
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CtlAP. IV. I 5 iit besides these rural commodities, it 
[iti] cannot be meanly delectable in the variety of 
figures, which these orders, open and closed, do 
sfTnrd'-a iiy make. Whilst ever)' inclosure makes a rhom- 
tljLs orilcr. jjjj, fijTurcs obliquely taken a r/iomboides, 

the intervals bounded with parallel lines, and 
each intersection built upon a square, affording 173 
two triangles or pyramids vertically conjoined; 
which in the strict quincuncial order do oppo- 
sitely make acute and blunt angles. 

[17] And though therein we meet not with right 
angles, yet every rhombus containing four angles 
equal unto four right, it virtually contains four 
right. Nor is this strange unto such as observe 
the natural lines of trees, and parts disposed in 
them. For neither in the root doth nature 
affect this angle, which shooting downward for 
the stability of the plant, doth best effect the 
same by figures of inclination ; nor in the 
branches and stalky leaves, which grow most 
at acute angles ; as declining from their head 
the root, and diminishing their angles with 
their altitude ; verified also in lesser plants, 
whereby they better support themselves, and 
bear not so heavily upon the stalk ; so that 
while near the root they often make an angle 
of seventy parts, the sprouts near the top will 
often come short of thirty. Even in the nerves 174 
and master veins of the leaves the acute angle 
ruleth ; the obtuse but seldom found, and in 
the backward part of the leaf, reflecting and 
arching about the stalk. But why ofttimes one 
side of the leaf is unequal unto the other, as in 
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hazel and oaks, why on either side the master CHAP. IV. 
vein, the lesser and derivative channels stand 
not directly opposite, nor at equal angles, 
respectively unto the adverse side, but those 
of one part do often exceed the other, as the 
walnut and many more, deserves another 
enquiry. 

Now if for this order we affect coniferous and [18] 
tapering trees, particularly the cypress, which 
grows in a conical figure ; we have found a tree 
not only of great ornament, but, in its essentials, 
of affinity unto this order; a solid rhombus 
being made by the conversion of two equicrural 
cones, as Archimedes hath defined. And these 
were the common trees about Babylon, and the 
East, whereof the ark was made : and Alexander 
175 found no trees so accommodable to build his 
navy ; — and this we rather think to be the tree 
mentioned in the Canticles, which stricter 
bolanology will hardly allow to be camphire. 

And if delight or ornamental view invite [19] 
a comely disposure by circular amputations, as 
is elegantly performed in hawthorns, then will 
they answer the figures made by the conver- 
sion of a rhombus, which maketh two concen- 
trical circles ; the greater circumference being 
made by the lesser angles, the lesser by the 
greater. 

The cylindrical figure of trees is virtually con- [20] 
tained and latent in this order ; a cylinder or 
long round being made by the conversion or 
turning of a parallelogram, and most hand- 
somely by a long square, rvhich makes an equal. 
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CllAr. IV. slron", and lasting figure in trees, agreeable 
unto the body and motive part of animals, the 
greatest number of plants, and almost all roots, 
though their stalk be angular, and of many 
comers ; which seem not to follow the figure of 
their seeds ; since many angular seeds send 
forth round stalks, and spherical seeds arise 176 
from angular spindles, and many rather con- 
form unto their roots, as the round stalks of 
bulbous roots and in tuberous roots stems of like 
figure. But why, since the largest number of 
plants maintain a circular figure, there are so 
few with teretous or long round leaves ? Why 
coniferous trees are tenuifolious or narrow- 
leafed ? Why plants of few or no joints have 
commonly round stalks.? Why the greatest 
number of hollow stalks are round stalks ; or why 
in this variety of angular stalks the quadrangular 
most exceedeth, were too long a speculation. 
Meanwhile obvious experience may find, that 
in plants of divided leaves above, nature often 
beginneth circularly in the two first leaves below, 
while in the singular plant of ivy she exerciseth 
a contrary geometry, and beginningwithangular 
leaves below, rounds them in the upper branches. 

[21] Nor can the rows in this order want delight, 
as carrying an aspect answerable unto the 
dipteros hypeethros, or double order of columns 
open above ; the opposite ranks of trees stand- 177 
ing like pillars in the cavedia of the courts of 
famous buildings, and the porticoes of the teinpla 
stibdialia of old ; somewhat imitating the peri- 
siylia or cloister-buildings, and the exedra of the 
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ClIAI’. IV. fust appear in that colour, obsen'able in seeds 
sprouting in water upon their first foliation. 
Green seeming to be the first supervenient, or 
above ground complc.xion of vegetables, separ- 
able in many upon ligature or inhumation, as 
succory, endive, artichokes, and which is also 
lost upon fading in the autumn. 

[s.(] And this is also agreeable unto water itself, U9 
the alimental vehicle of plants, which first 
altereth into this colour. And, containing many 
vegetable seminalities, revealeth their seeds 
by greenness; and therefore soonest e-vpected 
in rain or standing water, not easily found in 
distilled or water strongly boiled ; wherein the 
seeds are extinguished by fire and decoction, 
and therefore lasts long and pure without such 
alteration, affording neither uliginous coats, 
gnat-worms, acari, hair-worms, like crude and 
common water; and therefore, most fit for 
wholesome beverage, and with malt, makes 
ale and beer without boiling. What large 
water - drinkers some plants are, the canary- 
tree and birches in some northern countries, 
drenching the fields about them, do sufficiently 
demonstrate. How water itself is able to main- 
tain the growth of vegetables, and without 
extinction of their generative or medical virtues, 

— besides the experiment of Helmont’s tree, we 
have found in some which have lived six years 
in glasses. The seeds of scurvy-grass growing i8 
in water-pots, have been fruitful in the land ; 
and assanim after a year’s space, and once 
casting its leaves in water, in the second 
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leaves hath handsomely performed its vomiting C.'" 
operation. 

Nor are only dark and green colours, butC^.'. 
shades and shadows contrived through the 
great volume of nature, and trees ordained 
not only to protect and shadow others, but by 
their shades and shadowing parts, to preserve 
and cherish themselves : the whole radiation or 
branchings shadowing the stock and the root ; 

— the leaves, the branches and fruit, too much 
exposed to the winds and scorching sun. The 
calicular leaves inclose the tender flowers, and 
the flowers themselves lie wrapt about the seeds, 
in their rudiment and first formations, which 
being advanced, the flowers fall away ; and are 
therefore contrived in variety of figures, best 
satisfying the intention ; handsomely observ- 
able in hooded and gaping flowers, and the 
'Dutterhy'b'iooms of 'legum’inous p'lants, fhe "lower 
i8i leaf closely involving the rudimental cod, and 
the alary or wingy divisions embracing or hanging 
over it. 

But seeds themselves do lie in perpetual [26] 
shades, either under the leaf, or shut up in Seeds lie ii< 
coverings ; and such as lie barest, have their 
husks, skins, and pulps about them, wherein the 
nib and generative particle lieth moist and 
secured from the injury of air and sun. Dark- 
ness and light hold interchangeable dominions, 
and alternately rule the seminal state of things. 

Light unto Pluto’ is darkness unto Jupiter. 


} " Lux Oreo, .tenebne Jovi; tenebrae Oreo, lux Tovi.”— 
Hippocr. di Dicta [lib. i. § 5, tom. i. p. 633, ed. Kttbn], 
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CHAT. IV. Legions of seminal ideas lie in their second 
chaos and Orcus of Hippocrates; till putting 
on the habits of their forms, they show them- 
selves upon the stage of the world, and open 
dominion of Jove. They that held the stars of 
heaven were but rays and flashing glimpses of 
the empyreal light, through holes and perfora- 
tions of the upper heaven, took off the natural 
shadows of stars'; while according to better 
discovery the poor inhabitants of the moon have 
but a polary life ; and must pass half their days 182 
in the shadow of that luminary. 

[27] Light that makes things seen, makes some 
things invisible; were it not for darkness and 
the shadow of the earth, the noblest part of the 
creation had remained unseen, and the stars in 
heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when 
they were created above the horizon with the 
sun, or there was not an eye to behold them. 
The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by 
adumbration, and in the noblest part of Jewish 
types, we find the cherubims shadowing the 
mercy-seat. Life itself is but the shadow of 
death, and souls departed but the shadows of 
the living. All things fall under this name. 

The sun itself is but the dark simtdacnivi, and 
light but the shadow of God. 

[28] Lastly, it is no wonder that this quincuncial 

This order Order was first and is still affected as grateful 

is agreeable eyg. all things are seen quincun- 

tothee5'e, as ° 

consonant to daily; for at the eye the pyramidal rays, from 

obsSl'we object, receive a decussation, and so strike 

^ J. Hevelii Sehnographta. 



a setni-decussation which makes the object seen 
in a perpendicular unto itself, and as far below 
the reflectent, as it is from it above ; observable 
184 in the sun and moon beheld in water. 

And this is also the law of reflection in moved [29] 
bodies and sounds, which though not made by 
decussation, observe the rule of equality between 
incidence and reflection: whereby whispering 
places are framed by elliptical arches laid side- 
wise; where the voice being delivered at the 
focus of one extremity, observing an equality 
unto the angle of incidence, it will reflect unto 
the focus of the other end, and so escape the 
ears of the standers in the middle. 
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CHAP. IV. A like rule is observed in the reflection of tbe 
L 3 ®] vocal and sonorous Jine in echoes, v.-hich cannot 
therefore be heard in all stations. But happen- 
ing in voody plantations, by vraters, and able 10 
return some r.-ords, if reached by a pleasant 
and T.'ell-dividing voice, there may be heard the 
softest notes in nature. 

[31] And this not only verified in. the way of 
sense, but in animal and intellectual receptions; 
things entering upon the intellect by a pjnnmid 
from without, and thence into the memorj' by 1S5 
another from within, the common decussation 
being in the understanding as is delivered by 
BonOus h tMiether the intellectual and phan- 
tastical lines be not thus rightly disposed, but 
magnified, diminished, distorted, and ill placed, 
in the mathematicks of some brains, whereby 
they have irregular apprehensions of things, per- 
verted notions, conceptions, and incurable hallu- 
cinations, were no unpleasant speculation. 

[32] And if Egj’ptian philosophy may obtain, the 
scale of influences v.'as thus disposed, and the 
genial spirits of both worlds do trace their way 
in ascending and descending pjTamids, mysti- 
cally apprehended in the letter X, and the open 
bill and stradling legs of a stork, which was 
imitated by that character. 

[33] Of this figure Plato made choice to illustrate 
Plato choss the motion of the soul, both of the world and 

man : while he delivereth that God divided the 
motion of whole conjunction length-wise, according to the 
figure of a Greek X, and then turning it about 
1 Car, De InidU^u, 
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reflected it into a circle; by the circle irnplyin;; CHAP. 

16 the uniform motion of tnc f!r5! orb, and by ll;e 
right lines, tlic planctical and various motions 
within it. And this also with application unto 
the soul of man, which hath a double aspect, one 
right, whereby it beholdeth the body, and objects 
without ; — another circular and reciprocal, 
whereby it beholdeth itself. The circle declar- 
ing the motion of the indivisible soul, simple, 
according to the divinity of its nature, and 
returning into itself; the right lines respecting 
the motion pertaining unto sense and vcgclaiion ; 
and the central decussation, the wondrous con- 
nection of the several faculties conjointly in one 
substance. And so conjoined the unity and 
duality of the soul, and made out the three 
substances so much considered by him; that 
Is, the indivisible or divine, the divisible or 
corporeal, and that third, which was the systasis 
or harmony of those two, in the mystical decus- 
sation. 

And if that were clearly made out which [34] 
Justin Martyr took for granted, this figure hath /ipoL 1. 60. 
had the honour to characterize and notify our 

[87 blessed Saviour, as he delivereth in that borrowed 
expression from Plato : — ‘‘ deciissavit ettm in 
ttniverso'^’’ the hint whereof he would have 
Plato derive from the figure of the brazen 
serpent, and to have mistaken the letter X for 
T. Whereas it is not improbable, he learned 
these and other mystical expressions in his 
learned observations of Egypt, where he might 

1 *y.xi>iatv o{)i\,v kvi^itaviL 
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CHAP. IV. obviously behold the mercurial characters, the 
handed crosses, and other mysteries not 
thoroughly understood in the sacred letter X; 
which, being derivative from the stork, one of 
the ten sacred animals, might be originally 
Egyptian, and brought into Greece by Cadmus 
of that country'. 
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CHAP. V. and plants, since Plutarch, and the ancients 
have named it the divisive number ; justly divid- 
ing the entities of the world, many remarkable 
things in it, and also comprehending the general 
division of vegetables b And he that considers 
how most blossoms of trees, and greatest number 
of flowers, consist of five leaves, and therein doth 
rest the settled rule of nature so that in those 
which exceed, there is often found, or easily 
made, a variety ; — may readily discover how 
nature rests in this number, which is indeed 
the first rest and pause of numeration in the 
fingers, the natural organs thereof. Nor in the 
division of the feet of perfect animals doth 
nature exceed this account. And even in the 19° 
joints of feet, which in birds are most multiplied, 
surpasseth not this number ; so progressionally 
making them out in many“, that from five in 
the fore-claw she descendeth unto two in the 
hindmost ; and so in four feet makes up the 
number of joints, in the five fingers or toes of 
man. 

[3] Not to omit the quintuple section of a cone \ 
of handsome practice in ornamental garden- 
plots, and in some way discoverable in so many 
works of nature, in the leaves, fruits, and seeds 
of vegetables, and scales of some fishes; so 

1 AeV5po»', Qfaixvo^, ^ovyavov^ Tloa, Af'hoy,f‘yuteXi 
Jierba^ and that fifth which compreiiendeth 

iubsra^ whether to be named to*' or yv/xpoi', comprehend- 
ing also conferva marina sa/sa, and sea-cords, of so many 
yards length. 

2 As herons, bitterns, and long-clawed fowls. 

^ ElUipsiSi parabolat hyperbole^ ciratlus, irianguium. 
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much considerable in glasses, and the optick CH ' 
doctrine ; wherein the learned may consider the 
ciystalline humour of the eye in tl)C cuttle-fish 
and loligo. 

He that forgets not how antiquity named this '■)) 
the conjugal or wedding number, and made it ’n>!‘ 
the emblem of the most remarkable conjunction, 
will conceive it duly appliablc unto this hand- 
some economy, and vegetable combination ; and 
igi may hence apprehend the allegorical sense of 
that obscure expression of Hesiod^, and afford 
no improbable reason why Plato admitted his 
nuptial guests by fives, in the kindred of the 
married couple^. 

And though a sharper mystery might be [5] 
implied in the number of the five wise and 
foolish virgins, which were to meet the bride- 
groom, yet was the same agreeable unto the 
conjugal number, which ancient numerists made 
out by two and three, the first parity and im- 
parity, the active and passive digits, the material 
and formal principles in generative societies. 

And not discordant even from the customs of 
the Romans, who admitted but five torches in 
their nuptial solemnities Whether there were 
any mystery or not, implied, the most generative 
animals were created on this day, and had 
accordingly the largest benediction. And under 
a quintuple consideration, wanton antiquity con- 
sidered the circumstances of generation, while 

1 7rcV77Ta?, id «/, nupiias Khodig. \Lect, Aiit. 

xxji. c. x]. 

* Plato de lAg. 6. 

3 Plutarch. Probletn. Rom. L 
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CHAP. V. by this number of five they naturally divided W 
the nectar of the fifth planet’. 

[6J The same number in the Hebrew mysteries 
.Tc'i'lr 0 ?^' cabbalistical accounts was the character of 

generation, generation declared by the letter He, the fifth 
in their alphabet, according to that cabbalistical 
dogma; if Abram had not had this letter 
added unto his name, he had remained fruitless, 
and without the power of generation : not only 
because hereby the number of his name attained 
two hundred forty eight, the number of the 
affirmative precepts, but because, as in created 
natures there is a male and female, so in divine 
and intelligent productions, the mother of life 
and fountain of souls in cabbalistical technology 
is called Binah, whose seal and character was 
He. So that being sterile before, he received 
the power of generation from that measure and 
mansion in the archetype : and was made con- 
formable unto Binah. And upon such involved 
considerations, the ten of Sarai was exchanged i93 
^umber^ into five^ If any shall look upon this as a 
w^'never'*^ Stable number, and fitly appropriable unto trees, 
Ondanimals bodies of rest and station, he hath herein 

With five - - , . -ft* 

legs, nor a great foundation in nature, who observing 

with ten. much variety in legs and motive organs of 

animals, as two, four, six, eight, twelve, fourteen, 
and more, hath passed over five and ten, and 
assigned them unto none, or very few, as the 
Phalangiuvt motistrostnn Brasilianum [Cltisti 


I "oscala qujB Venus . 

Quinta parte sui nectaris irabuit." — [Hor. Od. i. 13d 
* Archang. Cabal. * 
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<r/ Jac. dc Dut. Cur. Poster. Ar:cr:c>T Pcse; -ft.), cil.’.r. V 
if perfecUy described. And for tbc sl.-rbilily of 
this number, he shall not w.ant the spheiicity of 
its nature, which multiplied in itself, will return 
into its own dcnomin.ation. and brins: up the 
rear of the account. \Vhich is also one of the 
numbers that makes up the mystical nanre of 
God, which consisting of letters denoting all the 
spherical numbers, ten. five, and si.e, emphatically 
sets forth the notion of Trismegistus, and that 
intelligible sphere, which is the nature of God. 

. 194 Many expressions by this number occur in 
Holy Scripture, perhaps unjustly laden with 
mystical expositions, and little concerning our 
order. That the Israelites were forbidden to 
eat the fruit of their new-planted trees, before 
the fifth year, was very agreeable unto the 
natural rules of husbandry ; fruits being unwhole- 
some and lash, before the fourth or fifth year. 

In the second day or feminine part of five, there 
was added no approbation. For in the third 
or masculine day, the same is twice repeated ; 
and a double benediction inclosed both crea- 
tions, whereof the one, in some part, was but an 
accomplishment of the other. That the tres- 
passer ' was to pay a fifth part above the head 
or principal, makes no secret in this number, 
and implied no more than one part above the 
principal ; which being considered in four parts, 
the additional forfeit must bear the name of 
a fifth. The five golden mice had plainly their 
195 determination from the number of the princes. 

1 Ltv. vi. [$]. 
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CHAP. V. That five should put to flight an hundred might 
Thi'; number have nothing mystically implied: considering 
obicrred in 3 - rank of soldiers could scarce consist of a lesser 
scrintur.-ii, number. Saint Paul had rather speak five 
.-istroiocical. Words in a known, than ten thousand m an 
maKiKii' "^'’ “nknown tongue ; that is, as little as could well 
cxampica. be spoken ; a simple proposition consisting of 
three words, and a complexed one not ordinarily 
short of five. 

[S] More considerables there are in this mystical 
account, which we must not insist on. And 
therefore, why the radical letters in the penta- 
teuch should equal the number of the soldiery 
of the tribes ? Why our Saviour in the wilder- 
ness fed five thousand persons with five barley 
loaves ; and again, but four thousand with no 
less than seven of wheat? Why Joseph de- 
signed five changes of raiment unto Benjamin ; 
and David took just five pebbles out of the 
brook against the Pagan champion ; — we leave 
it unto arithmetical divinity, and theological ex- 196 
planation. 

[9] Yet if any delight in new problems, or think 
it worth the enquiry, whether the critical phy- 
sician hath rightly hit the nominal notation of 
qtiinqtie ? ' Why the ancients mixed five or three, 
but not four parts of rvater unto their ivine ; and 
Hippocrates observed a fifth proportion in the 
mixture of water with milk, as in dysenteries 
and bloody fluxes ? Under what abstruse founda- 
tion astrologers do figure the good or bad fate 


1 TcWapa ei/ ice four and one, or five. — Scalig. 
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from our children, in good, fortune', or the 
fifth house of their celestial schemes ? Whether 
the Egj’ptians described a star by a figure of 
five points, vith reference unto the five capital 
’aspects", whereby they transmit their influences, 
or abstruser considerations ? Why the cabbal- 
istical doctors, who conceive the whole Sephiroth, 
or divine emanations to have guided the ten- 
stringed harp of David, whereby he pacified 
the evil spirit of Saul, in strict numeration do 
197 begin with the ferihypate vieso/t, or si fa ut, 
and so place the tiphereth answering c sol fa ut, 
upon the fifth string? or whether this number 
be oftener applied unto bad things and ends, 
than good in holy Scripture, and why? he may 
meet with abstrusities of no ready resolution. 

If any shall question the rationality of that [i 
magick, in the cure of the blind man by Serapis, 
commanded to place five fingers on his altar, 
and then his hand on his eyes? Why, since 
the whole comedy is primarily and naturally 
comprised in four parts’, and antiquity per- 
mitted not so many persons to speak in one 
scene, yet would not comprehend the same in 
more or less than five acts? Why amongst 
sea-stars nature chiefly delighteth in five points ? 
And since there are found some of no fewer 
than twelve, and some of seven, and nine, there 
are few or none discovered of six or eight? If 
any shall enquire why the flowers of rue properly 

1 ‘AyaOi) Tvx'J, iona foytuna, the name of the fifth house. 

2 Conjunct, opposite, sextile, trigonal, tetragonal. 

3 Ilporao-iy, tnircuris, /caTatTraert?, icaraarpo^'q 
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CHAP. V. consist of four leaves, the first and third flower 

have five ? ^^'hy, since many flowers have one 19S 
leaf or none’, as Scaliger will have it, divers 
three, and the greatest number consist of five 
divided from their bottoms, there are yet so few 
of two ? or why nature generally beginning or 
setting out with two opposite leaves at the root, 
doth so seldom conclude with that order and 
number at the flower? He shall not pass his 
hours in vulgar speculations. 

[11] If any shall further query why magnetical 
philosophy excludeth decussations, and needles 
transversely placed do naturally distract their 
verticities ? Why geomancers do imitate the 
quintuple figure, in their mother characters of 
acquisition and amission, &c., somew'hat answer- 
ing the figures in the lady or speckled beetle ? 
With what equity chiromantical conjecturers 
deerj' these decussations in the lines and mounts 
of the hand ? What that decussated figure 
intendeth in the medal of Alexander the Great ? 
Why the goddesses sit commonly cross-legged 199 
in ancient draughts, since Juno is described in 
the same as a veneficial posture to hinder the 
birth of Hercules ? If any shall doubt why at 
the amphidromical feasts, on the fifth day after 
the child wms bom, presents w'ere sent' from 
friends, of polypuses and cuttle fishes? Why 
five must be only left in that symbolical mutiny 
among the men of Cadmus ? Why Proteus in 
Homer, the symbol of the first matter, before 
he settled himself in the midst of his sea- 
* Uritfolium mtlli/bliuvt. 
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monsters, doth place them oii» 5 >y hy cl 

the fifth year's ox \v.as acceptable .<^acriticc tmio 
Jupiter ?' Or why the noble Antoninus in some 
sense doth call the soul itself a rhombus: He 
shall not fall on trite or trivi.al disquisitions. 
And these we invent and propose unto neuter 
enquirers, nauseating crambe verities and ipscs- 
tions Qvet-queried. Flat and flexible trtnhr. arc 
beat out by every liamincr; but Vulcan and liis 
whole forge sweat to work out Acliilics his 
armour. A large field is yet left unto sharper 
00 discemers to enlarge upon this order, to search 
out the quaiemios and figured dmtights of this 
nature, and (moderating the study of names, 
and mere nomenclature of plants), to erect 
generalities, disclose unobserved proprieties, not 
only in the vegetable shop, but the whole volume 
of nature ; affording delightful truths, conftnnablc 
by sense and ocular observation, wliich seems 
to me the surest path to trace the labj-rinih of 
truth. For though discursive cnquiiy and 
rational conjecture may leave handsome gashes 
and flesh-wounds; yet without conjunction of 
this, expect no mortal or dispatching blows unto 
error. 

But the quincunx* of heaven runs low, and [i 
’tis time to dose the five ports of knowledge. 
We are unwilling to spin out our awaking 
thoughts into the phantasms of sleep, which 
often continueth precogitations ; making cables 
of cobwebs,and wildernesses of handsome groves. 


I Hyades^ near the horizon abf>ut midnight, at that time. 
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CHAP. V. Beside Hippocrates* hath spoke so little, and 
the oneirocritical “ masters have left such frigid 
interpretations from plants, that there is little : 
encouragement to dream of Paradise itself. Nor 
will the sweetest delight of gardens afford much 
comfort in sleep; wherein the dulness of that 
sense shakes hands with delectable odours ; and 
though in the bed of Cleopatra®, can hardly 
with any delight raise up the ghost of a rose. 

1^3] Night, which Pagan theology could make the 
daughter of Chaos, affords no advantage to the 
description of order ; although no lower than 
that mass can we derive its genealogy. AH 
things began in order, so shall they end, and so 
shall they begin again ; according to the ordainer 
of order and mystical mathematicks of the city 
of heaven. 

[14] Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rouse 
up Agamemnon, I find no such effects in these 
drowsy approaches of sleep. To keep our eyes 
open longer, were but to act our Antipodes. 
The huntsmen are up in America, and they are 
already past their first sleep in Persia. But 
who can be drowsy at that hour which freed 
us from everlasting sleep? or have slumbering 
thoughts at that time, when sleep itself must 
end, and, as some conjecture, all shall awake 
again ? 

1 De Tiisomiiiis. 2 Arteraidorus 

* Strewed with roses. 
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The references to pages given in the Notes are to the 
pages of the First Edition of 1658, which are indicated 
by the figures in*the inner margins of the text, and not 
to the numbers at the head of the pages in this edition. 
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CRITICAL ARD T-XPLANATORY OR 
“ HYIlRlOTAPmA." 

Page iii. Tlinmas Ic Cre';'! Meti!li'!ic<!*in IMwan! Pyrnv.n ■ 
Journal -vol. i. p. /.o', who pahl a vi'i! !o (■ro'.twK);, a 
"had a great deal of di^courac with Mr. l.c Crivc, ahoiit 
trawiils into France, the Low Couiitrcyr.. and Il.ily, am! air ' 
his pilgrimage to Loretto, and of the trcnMite wliirh in t : 
place.” Wilkin (in 1 ) gives .'omc account of lii'. family, i 
also Blomcficld's Ili'rt. cf Norfolh, :;i. B-t i. 

P. iii. whether //icv oir fo /«• /rn.'/rrrtfj ti f-.it.’.ff, a plair-il ' . 
but unnecessary alteration, first introduced without nuthot 
in F, has been adopted by Wilkin (I) and other modi ■ 
editors. 

P. iiL l!ie mins 0/ Pompcysl So A, 15 . C, and quite c 
rectly, as explained by the “ Pompeios juvencs ” in the no' 
Potnpeys, D, E, which is adopted by Wilkin (Ij and ot 
modem editors ; Pontpey, F, G, without authority. If Sir T 
had written the Pompeys, there would have been no do ■ 
about the sense. 

P. iv, note. LitHc directly but sea} Crostwiek Hall is ■ ■ 
twenty miles distant from the north coast of Norfolk. (N ' 
by Wilkin in I.l 

P. iv. great Hippodrome urns} So A, B, C, E ; D has ■ 
great. 

P. iv. noblest pile among us} Raynham Hall, in' Norfolk, 
then recently built by Inigo Jones, 1630. 

P. iv, note3. Sir Horatio Toiunshend] Sir T. B. in his letters 
(vol. i. pp. 8, 14I mentions his being made a Lord, and also 
Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk, 1661. He is mentioned by 
M 
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Clarendon in his Ilistoty (bk. xvi. not far from the beginning) 
ns having done good sendee to the’ Royal cause during the 
Commonwealth. He was made a Viscountj 1682^ and died 1687. 

P. V. so many imperial faces'] Alluding probably (as Sir 
John Evans suggests) to his collection of Roman coins. The 
expression “imperial faces” occurs also, p. 21. 

P. V. anliquaiy s] antiqtiaries, A to F; -ties' , G; Wdkin 

(I), and other modern edd. 

P. vii. one handsome Ecmis] For Venus it seems probable 
that we should read Helen, and that Sir T. B. was thinking of 
the story of Zeuxis as told by Cieero IDe Invent. Rhetor, ii. i), 
and by a slip of the pen wrote Venus instead of Helen. The 
story has been a favourite with English poets, and is told, 
as of a portrait of 'Venus and with modern applications, by 
Horace Walpole [The Beauties), Granville (Lady Hyde,, Mallet 
(Zephyr, or the Stratagem), and also by Campbell (Pleasures of 
Hope). 

P. vii. can only behold, S:c.] A most awkward and obscure 
sentence, which would have been plainer if Sir T. B. had 
written, “ ive can only behold . . . unto our predecessors . . . 
lie at oui mercies.” 

P. vii. dcfde not their ashes] Alluding to Horace, De Aile 
Poet. V. 471. This Horatian phrase is quoted in Camden's 
Remains, p. 348 (1614), and from him both in Latin and Eng- 
lish by Weever, Funeral Monuments, p. 47 (1631), whom Sir 
T. B. must probably have read. 

P. viii, note. Adanias de mpe veten, &c.] See J. H. Hof- 
manni Le.v. Univ., Lug. Bat. 1698. 

P. I. to rake the boicels] So A. C*; rack, C, D ; take, B. 

P. 2. thousands of years] This is one of the errata in C, 
which was first corrected in F ; former edd. had a thousand 
years. 

P. 2 the earth be light upon them] “ Sit tibi terra levis” (note 
in F), words so often found in ancient epitaphs. See also 
Martial, Epigr. ix. 30. pen. 

P. 5. Numa, &c.] The meaning would be more plainly 
expressed thus — It was only because of a special clause in 
Numa’s will that he was buried, and not burnt. 

P. 5. Remus zuas solemnly burnt] All the edd. before 
Wilkin (I), and some after him, have burted, which is evi- 
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P. 13. Tfiey that . . . still crcjil the story oj the Phatiix] 
AIltKling no doubt especially to Alexander Ross, who, in 
his Afcmta Mictocosriii &c., 1651, had, while attacking Sir 
T. B.’s Viilsat Errors (iii. 12), defended the existence of the 
Phecnix. A modern scholar has done the same. See Notes 
and Queries, 7th Scr., vol. vi. p. 481, vol. vii. p. 170. 

P. 14. The solemnities . . . delivered by aiitlrors^ The authors 
quoted by name by Sir T. B. are Casalius, Kirchmannus, and 
Pevucci (.see Index of Authors). Probably he also used Guthe- 
rius, Dc Jitre Manintn, Paris, 1615, and in one or other of these 
writers (perhaps especially Kirchmannus) he found most of 
the classical passages which he quotes. 

P. 14. the extrancoris strbstartccs) The objects enumerated 
arc (as Sir John Evans points out, in R) characteristic of 
Sn.voii interments, not Roman, 

P. 15. Thai these were the urns of Rontans, &c.] ‘‘For the 
modern antiquary, a glance at the Plate on which figures of 
some of the urns are given, suffices to show that they were 
[not of Roman, but] of Saxon origin." (Sir John Evans, p. xx.) 

P. 16, his daughters'] The meaning would be clearer, if Sir 
T. B. had written— /h's orun [two] daughters. 

P. 17. Now if the Iceni, &c.] The etymology of this name 
has been much disputed. See Munford's Loeal Names hr 
Norfolk, 1878. Wilkin’s note is as follows : — ‘‘That is to say, 
if iken (as well as ajKojv) signified an elbow, and thus, the 
Icenians were but ‘men that lived in an angle or elbow,’ 
then would the inhabitants of Norfolk have the best claim to 
the appellation, that county being most emphaticallj' the elbow 
of Icenia. But, unfortunately, iken does not signify an elbow; 
and it appears that the Iceni derived their name from the 
river Ouse, on whose banks they resided, anciently called 
Iken, Yken, or Vein. Whence, also, Ikenild-street, Iken- 
thorpe, Ikenworth.” (Wilkin in I.) 

P. 17. Gammadims ... or men that lived in art attglc, &c.] 
Alluding perhaps to a note on Ezek. xxvii. ii by Grotius 
(whose Armotationcs he was acquainted withj, “ Probabilis 
est eorum sententia qui intelligi putant habitatores Anconis 
Phoenices ; nam Ancon est ncj [ganiarf] cubitus.” 

P, 17, not many . . . are now known] So E ; many . . . are 
now known, A, B, C; many . . . are now unknown,C*,\v\ncb is 
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(joldrn bees found in the coflin of a pagan king of France near 
JJnisscIs many ages after Christ, which he had ordered should 
he hiiricd with him in token of his having been a mason. 
{Il'otks, vol. .\ii. p 337, cd. 1755.) 

P. 25. Qiiiiitiis (Cicero), and Sciiboniiis Lnrgitsi Both these 
imaginary works are mentioned by Sir T. B. in the Musaim' 
Clniisuiii, § . 2 3. 

P. 25. that tetter front his brother Oiiiiitiis^ Alluded to by 
Cicero, in E/n'st. net Q Fratrem, ii. 16. 

P. 25. king of Bnloiis) F is the first edition that reads the 
Britons, but Sir T. B. is fond of omitting the definite article. 
St, John tin J) has Dntaiii. 

P. 27. Ausgarius] Tliis is one of the Errata in C, but A 
to F and most modern edd, have Ansgnrius. Probably first 
corrcetly printed by Sir John Evans in R. 

P. 27. this couiitiy] I (Wilkin) is the first ed. that reads 
tins county, without authority or necessity. In F and G the 
word “ Norfolk” is added as an explanatory note. Sir T. B. 
uses the word “country” in the same sense above, p. I5' 

1. penult. 

P. 30. Great persons'] This is one of the Errata in C*, which 
has been strangely overlooked in the old as well as most 
modern edd,, which read Great princes. 

P. 31. [inns] with werfe] See Montfaucon, Antiquity eX 
plained, vol. v. plate 7 (ed. 1722). 

P. 32. and way, C*, F, G ; <i way, A to E, and the modern 
edd., except R, which reads and, but omits way. The omis- 
sion of the definite article before way is part of Sir T. B.s 
style, as has been noticed before. 

P. 32. way preferred by Varro] See Pliny, Hist. Nat- 

XXXV. 46. 

P. 32. wherein Severus fay] It was supposed that the cele- 
brated Portland Vase in the British Museum was this cinerary 
urn, though it is thought that it must have been made in the 
time of Augustus. It is now known to be made of glass. 

P. 32. solid tegument] St. John points out (in J) that the 
solid tegument,” about which Sir T. B. seems to have been m 
doubt, was gold : dWeyov es xpvairjv tpidi-qv (Iliad, p 253) ; and 
the “covering” cast over the urn in the tent, was not, as he 
supposes, “a purple piece of silk,” but a shroud of fine linen; 
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tiitiiiic. anci also Marliano in Ihc note at the bottom of the 
ppRo. In some copies of C, however, the text has Marliauus. 

F. 43, note i. IVhidt could uot be Sunil] These words are 
placed in C* among tlic “ Marginal Illustrations omitted,” not 
among the “ Errata " in the text. The^' were first noticed in 
E, wlicre tlic^' arc properly placed at the bottom of the page, 
as a note; Wilkin tl) has inserted them in the text. The 
story is mentioned by Pliny, //I'sl. Nat. vii. z, p. 6, ed. Tauchn. 
(See below, p. 59. note, and p. 75. note.) 

P. 43, note. These passages afford a good illustration of the 
wa3- in which words and clauses have in the case of MSS. of 
the Old and New Testaments been introduced from the margin 
into the text. 

P.43 In one of Sir T. B.’s Common Place Books (MS. 
Sloane, 1843) found the following lines, given by Wilkin, 
I'ol. iv. p. 377 : — “ One in the gout wishing for King Pyrrhus’s 
toe, which could not be burnt at his funeral pi're. 

“O for a toe, such as the funeral pyre 
Could make no work on — proof 'gainst flame and Are; 

■Which lay unbumt when all the rest burnt out. 

Such amianthine toes might scorn the gout ; 

And the most flaming blast the gout could blow 
Prove but an Igru's tambens to that toe." 

P. 43. Salaiitaiider’s wool] “A kind of asbestos or mineral 
fiax,” Johnson. Mentioned also by Bacon. 

P. 45, note 6. sperau. (not corrected in any J) edition) is prob- 
ably a mistake for sperm., i. e. spcnn\aceii], and, if so, is meant 
as an example of “ burning lights ” drawn from animals, and 
“ a/ 6 [umeii] ovor[um]’’ an example of “medicines against 
burning.” 

P. 47. J« l/ie days of Cuthred] When Cuthbert, eleventh 
Archbishop of Canterbury (ob. 758), obtained a dispensation 
from the Pope. See Gert-as. Dorobern. in Staveley s Hist, oj 
Churches in England, ch. 15. 

P. 47. Christians dispute &c.] If the passage referred to bj’ 

Sir T. B. is Kirchmann, De Funcr. lib. iii. cap 8, p. 380, the 
discussion is among heathen, not among Christians. 

P. 47. Meganans] Here Sir T. B. is wrong in confound- 
ing the Phoenician with the Megarian practice; for, wlme 
the former was to place their dead looking towards the 
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lininis:, nnd nlso Maiiiaiio in Ihe note at the bottom of the 
pnftc. In some copies of C, however, the text has Marliamts. 

-tSr note I. U'hich could not be burnt] These words are 
placed in C* among the “ Marginal Illustrations omitted,” not 
among the “ Errata" in the text. They were first noticed in 
E, where thej’ are properly placed at the bottom of the page, 
as a note; Wilkin ( 1 ) has inserted them in the text. The 
story is mentioned by Pliny, Jdist. Nat.va. a, p. 6, ed. Tauchn. 
(^Scc below, p. 5g. note, and p. 75, note.) 

P. 43, note. These passages afford a good illustration of the 
way in which words and clauses have in the case of MSS. of 
the Old and New Testaments been introduced from the margin 
into the text. 

P. 43 In one of Sir T. B.’s Common Place Books (MS. 
Sloane, 1843) are found the following lines, given by Wilkin, 
vol. iv. p. 377 : — “ One in the gout wishing for King Pyrrhus’s 
toe, which could not be burnt at his funeral pyre. 

"O for a toe, such as the funeral pyre 
Could make no work on— proof 'gainst flame and fire; 

Which lay unbumt when alt the rest burnt out. 

Such amianthine toes might scorn the gout j 
And the most flaming blast the gout could blow 
Prove but an ignis lambens to that toe." 

P. 43. Salamauder's luoot] “A kind of asbestos or mineral 
flax,” Johnson. Mentioned also by Bacon. 

P. 45, note 6. spemu. (not corrected in any (?) edition) is prob- 
ably a mistake for spemu., i.e. spcnu[aceti], and, if so, is meant 
as an example of “burning lights” drawn from animals, and 
“ alb[tiiueii] ovo)\tnu] ” an example of “ medicines against 
burning.” 

P. 47. iu ihe days of Cuthred] When Cuthbert, eleventh 
Archbishop of Canterbury (ofa. 758), obtained a dispensation 
from the Pope. See Gervas. Dorobern. in Staveiey s Nisi, of 
Churches in England, ch. 15. 

P. 47. Christians dispute &c.] If the passage referred to by 
Sir T. B. is Kirchmann, De Fttner. lib. iii. cap 8, p. 380, the 
discussion is among heathen, not among Christians. 

P. 47. Megarians] Here Sir T. B. is wrong in confound- 
ing the Phoenician with the Megarian practice; for, while 
the former was to place their dead looking towards the 
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west — <771 SiVii', Schol. Thucyd. i. 5, vol. v. 309, 3 
latter obsened no certain rule : tli tTcyf rcOafiftti’ovs 
Par. Hist. vii. 19. The same writer represents the At 
as burying their dead with their faces towards the wes 
Diog. Laert. in Pit. Soloit. i. g, states the contrary, ar 
supported by the Scholiast on Thucydides, (St. John 

P. 48. kaav'd A to E, and some model 

but gnaiccd is one of the corrections in C, and is adop 
in F, and cannot be set aside without absolute nccessit 

P. 48. hair, &c.] This assertion of the durability o 
hair has been corroborated b^’ modern experiment. M 
of Geneva, instituted a comparison between recent 
hair and that from a mummy brought from Tcneril 
reference to the constancy of those properties which 
hair important as a hj-grometrick substance. For this [ 
h3'gTometers, constructed according to the principles 
sure, were used ; one with a fresh hair, the other f 
mummy. The results of the experiments were, t 
hj’grometrick qualit3’ of the Guanche hair is sensibl3' t 
as that of recent hair. — Edin. Philos. Journal, xiii. 196, . 

in I.) 

P. 48. In an hydropkal body,Scci] This substance w 
wards found in the cemetery of the Innocents at I 
Foureroy, and became known to the French chemis 
the name of adipocire. Sir Thomas is admitted to ha 
the first discoverer of it. (Wilkin in I.) 

P. 48. Castile soap"] Spelled in the old edd. A to I 
soap. 

P. 49. tnetanwrpliosis of Ortelius\ In the extreme 
his map of Russia there is a picture of a tribe of nati' 
posed to be turned to stone “stupenda quadam n 
phosi." Wilkin in his note describes the wrong picture, me 
map is dated 1562, and is by Antonius Jenkensonus Anglus ; 
who says, “ evenit hoc prodigium annis circiter 300 retro 
elapsis.” 

P. 50. Dantis characters] The same conceit, with the ex- 
pression “the starved characters of Dante,” is found in Sir 
T. B.’s Letter to a Friend, sect. 9. 

P. so, note 2. That part, &c.l So C*, but om. A to E, and 
first found in F. 
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P.50, note 1. For Htdr cxtraouliuary thickness] So C*, but 
om. A to E, and first found in E. 

P. 51. sah'c, A to E : so/ir, Wilkin in E without authority 
or necessity. See Glossarial Indc-K. 

P-54- ^oiil lirtil !t>iii"S m Homer] 'i'vXTj S’, yir' Sveipos 
unorrn/ilrt] jrrffoTTjrnt (Or/)'ss. xi. 222). 

P. 56. note J. Vale, vale. See.] These words are quoted (and 
not quite correctly, as St. John points out,) from Servius, on 
Virqil, Wr«. iii. 68 from note in j;. 

P 56, that tree. C, D, F; l/ial he, A, B ; that ti, E, which 
is .adopted by Wilkin (I). 

P. 58. Mahometans . . . are earned fotih with their heads for- 
wardj This practice is still continued, and is mentioned by 
Mr, Lane in his notes to The Thousand and One Nights, 
eh vi. n. rr. 

P, 59, note 2. At least, &c.] This note, which is given in C*, 
first appears in F, being omitted in A to E, as in some modern 
odd. Sir John Evans (R) has inserted the words in the text. 
(See above, p. 43, note, and below, p. 75, note ) 

P. 60. sclf-kilieis] Hence Menelaus and Agamemnon, in 
Sophocles, oppose the burial of Ajax, who, in a fit of frenzy, 
had slain himself. Aja.v, v 1047 ff. (St John in J.) 

P. 60. Tartarus, C, D, F ; Tartara’s, A, B, E, 

P. 60. bottomless pit of Plato] So A, E ; B, C, D have 
Pluto. 

Pp. 60, 61, 63. the bottomless pit of Plato, the infernal house 
of Plato, and Plato's den, all refer to the story of Er, mentioned 
above, eh. iii. § 14. 

P. 61. unto eight or ten bodies of men to add one of a woman, 
&e.] See Plutarch, Symposiacon, lib. iii quaest. 4. 

P. 61 infernal house of Plato] So A, C*, E ; B, C, D have 
Pluto. 

P, 61. wherein cold makes a great part of their tortures] No 
such passage (it is believed is to be found in Plato. Probably 
Sir T. B. was thinking of the story of Melissa, Periandcr’s 
wife, as told by Herodotus, v. 92. § sg. 

P. 61. female ghosts. See.] The passages in Homer and 
Virgil referred to by Sir T. B. in this and the following page 
will be found in Odyss., xi. 84, 90, 329, 444, 486, 563, 605 ; 
xxiv. 6 ; and ^neid, vi. 148, 494, 790. 
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P, 6i, note. Tlicsc two notes arc found in C*, but 
A to E. 

P. 62. Motto] One of the Parcre. Sec Aul. Cell. iii. 

P. 62. caiiiiol well spcal;, A, B, C*, E ; cannot we sp. 
cannot thej’ spcat, D. 

P. 62. T/ic dcpaticd spirits, A'c.] Cary quotes this p 
in illustration of Dante, Inferno, canto x, where the 
are ignorant of things present, and Cavalcanti (like 
memnon) enquires about his son. Cary also refers to 
in .iEschylus (Pers. ^34'l enquiring about his son Xerxes 

P. 63. A dialogue, &c.] Such a dialogue it appear 
bable that Sir T. B. contemplated writing himself; bi 
uncertain whether he ever did so. See Wilkin’s editic 
ii. p. 58 ; vol. iii, p 486 ; and vol. iv. pp. s’jp, 469. 

P. 63. Pythagoras escapes in the fabulous Hell of . 
Pythagoras is not mentioned at all by Dante ; perhaps 
means escapes notice altogether. Or, the meaning may b 
he escapes condemnation. 

P. 63. fearful] Almost all edd., both old and modern, 
and after fearful, though in the “ Errata” of C it is direc 
be deleted. 

P. 66. the Jnunortality of Plato] viz. the Phetdo. Sec 
tarch, Life of Cato of Utica,% 6 B. Compare the story of C 
brolus the Ambraciot, in the epigram of Callimachus {A 
Gr. vii. 47r; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 34). 

P. 70. IJ we begin to die when we live] Alluding probably to 
Alanilius, Astron. lib. iv. I. 16, “ Nascentes morimur.” 

P. 70. ivork for Archimedes] who in his Arenarius gives 
directions for the numbering of the sea-sand. 

P. 70. our days . . . make not one little finger] That is, 
a hundred years is naturally the extreme length of human life! 
Compare Vulgar Errors, bk. v. ch. 20, p. 67, ed. Bohn ; bk. vi. 
ch. 6, p. 142. 

P. 71. time hath no wings unto if] i. e. comparable unto it. 
So in Pel. Med. pt. i. § 44, p. 69, “There is no torture to the 
rack of a disease ” : and pt. ii. § 3, p. 99, “ There is no reproach 
to the scandal of a story," 

P. 71. content . . never to have been] As Sophocles, (Edip. 
Colon. 1225 fill pvvai rbv anavra viica Koyov. 

■ P. 73. the prophecy of Elias] This refers to a tradition of 
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(lie "house [scliool] of Elijah," mentioned in the Talmud. 
See AV/. Mril. p. 72, and note, p. 274. 

E. 75- Ililifioatttts pnlimts^ In some oftlie treatises of the 
Hippocratic collection we find rough notes of medical cases 
with the names and addresses of the patients given : e.g. Epid. 
i. { 13, "Silcnus lived on the Broadway, near the house of 
Evalcidas," S:c. ; “ Cleonactides, who was lodged above the 
Temple of Hercules,” &c. “ Melidia, who lodged near the 
Temple of Juno,” &c. (pp. 371, 375, 381, Adams’s Translation). 

P. 75, note 4. U'/nc/t tuen show, &c. j Given in C’*’, among the 
“ Marginal Illustrations omitted,” but first noticed in F. In- 
serted in the text by Sir John Evans (R). See above, 
p. 59, note. 

P. 76. lEithoni the favour of the everlasliug register] These 
words arc placed after Agautcuvton (a few lines above) in A to 
E, and in some modern editions, though C* plainly directs 
them to be put after time. F is the first edition that attends to 
this direction. It is a little uncertain whether the words ought 
to form the end of one sentence, or the beginning of the ne.xt. 
Probably Sir John Evans (R) is the only editor who takes the 
former view, which upon the whole seems the more likely to 
be correct, as otherwise C* would have said, '■ Without" [with 
a large W] &c. to come in before "The first,” &c. 

P. 76, note I. These words "Before the flood” are directed in 
C*, D* to be put among the “ Marginal Illustrations,” not in the 
text. Crossley (G) was the first editor who attended to the 
direction ; for in F this and the following note are stupidly 
jumbled together. Wilkin (I) and some others insert them in 
the text. 

P.77, note 2. Euripides] The passage referred to is probably 
the following from the lost drama, Polyidus : — 

Ti? 6' otSep Cl TO ficV cVti KaTOavttt', 

TO KaT^apciir Be Karw vo/xi^cjai ; 

“ The sublime guess of Euripides, which was greeted with 
ignoble ridicule by the comic poets, has become an assured 
truth in Christ.” (Bp. Lightfoot, on Philippiaits, i. 22 ) Sec 
also the note on Euripides, Hipfolytus 191-2, ed. Monk. 

P. 77. the brother of death] viz. sleep, both being (according 
to the mythological genealogy of the Greeks) the children of 
Night (Hesiod, Theog. 123, 212, 738). Sir T. B. uses the same 
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v. il Ill'll a imrciiUirri'i n-, in r)).thougIi the sentence is awkward 
and liaidly grammatical, yet the apparent contradiction is 
irtnovc<l 

I* Ho. Ihit %naii ;> (t tmUc otitutal, &c,] Soutbej' (as Wilkin 
j>oin(r. out' qiiotr.s (Ins striking passage in the opening of his 
Cotfnrjuifs. w'Wh (hc following note I suspect that Sir Thomas 
lUown wrote tn/nny, a word wJiicIi, though not regularly 
fnimcd, would be more in his manner, and more in place. 
Anthony Wood speaks in In's own Life (p. 190) of ‘a young 
heir who put his father's papers to infimous uses/*’ 

P. 81. note I. According io^ S:c.] This note is among the 
Addenda in C*, D*. hut was first printed as a note in F. 
it is omitted in some modern edd. 

P. 81. rcr s/m// not <iU die, &c.] See Bp. Wordsworth's 
Comntnxiaiy^ tn loco^ for a note upon the variations in the 
readings of this te.Nt, — i Cor. xv. 51. WieJif, following the 
Vulgate, translates tlic passage, ^‘and alle we schulen rise 
agen, but not alle we schulen be chaungid.'* 
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CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY ON 
“THE GARDEN OF CYRUS.” 

Page ix. This Epistle Dedicatory is in the earlier e 
placed after that to Thomas Lc Gros, without any very c 
reason : they were first separated in E. 

P. ix. Nicholas Bacon] This gentleman was the gr. 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was created premier bare 
England in i6ii,and was himself created a baronet ii 
He was a man of letters and a patron of learning; 
partly his invitation which induced Sir T. B. to se 
Norwich, and it was to him that some of the MisccUaity 
were addressed. He died in 1666. (Abridged from Y. 
notes, vol. i. p. lx ; vol. iii. pp. 381, 384,) 

P. ix. Dioscorides ... in his march about with Alt 
Dioscorides, in the Preface to his work De Materia " 

(p 4, ed. Sprengel), merely says of himsell that he h 
a military life and had travelled much ; but it is probab 
Sir T. B. (after Suidas) confounded together two phy 
of the same name. See Smith's Diet, of Greek and j 
Biogr. 

P. X. old in those singularities'] Wilkin (I) has hold, • 
must be a mere typographical error, and which is only r 
because it is repeated in Bohn’s reprint (K). 

P. xi. any other diagrams, &c.] That is, no illustrations, 
except the frontispiece representing the quincunx, and the 
battalia, on p. 114. 

P. xii. Cato seemed to dote upon cabbage] Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xix. 41, I ; XX. 33. 

P. xii. That we conjoin, &c.] Alluding to his joining this 
tract to his “ Hydriotaphia.” (Note in F.) 

P. xii. in flowers, C*, D ; with flowers, E ; flowers. A, B, C. 
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P. -Tit. thnt //:A shnujrl sutcfcd the oihcr\ Tlic first edition 
nf lli<- two " Dif roiir; cr. ” conl.iins the I lydriotapUia and Garden 
of C\iii^, placed in the order wliich is followed in this 
vnhime. 

I’, xiii. niraiin, D; aieann’s. A, B, C, E. 

P, oi. ;/ made hy Sriniraiiiis] Pliny, Hist. Nat. xix. 19, 1. 

P, 02. re;//; ninny coiicrflioiis elevated, &c.] Wilkin (I) 
exlrnrls from i'lS. Sloan. 1847 the following; passage, evidently' 
inlendcd for this work: “We are unwilling to diminish or 
lo(Jsc the credit of Pniadise. or only pass it over with [the 
Hebrew word for! Eden, though the Greek be of a later name. 
Ill this excepted, we know not whether the ancient gardens 
do equal those of later times, or those at present in Europe. 
Of the gardens of Hesperides, we know nothing singular, but 
some golden apples. Of Alcinous his garden, we read nothing 
beyond figgs, apples, and olives; if we allow it to be any 
more than a fietion of Homer, unhappily placed in Corfu, 
where the sterility of the soil makes men believe here was no 
such thing at all. The gardens of Adonis were so empty that 
they afforded proverbial expression, and the principal part 
thereof was empty spaces, with herbs and flowers in pots. 

I think we little understand the pensile gardens of Semiramis, 
which made one of the wonders of it [Babylon], wherein 
probably the structure exceeded the plants contained in them. 
The excellency thereof was probably in the trees, and if the 
dcscension of the roots bo equal to the height of trees, it was 
not [absurd] of Streboeus to think the pillars were hollow that 
the roots might shoot into them." 

P. 92. famous Synnn king of Diodorus'] Biblioth. Hist. 
ii. 10. 

P. 92. the very name of Paradise, &c.] ems in Eecles. ii. 5, 
and Song of Solomon, iv. 13; a word which “is the Zend 
pairidaeza, properly an enclosure.” (Professor Driver, Intro- 
duction to the Lita-aiure of the Old Testament, p. 422 n.) 

P. 92. a garden and a buckler] po. 

P. 94. King Attains lives for his poisonous plantations] Plu- 
tarch, Demetrius, 25. He is referred to also in Rehgio Mcdiii, 


P- 


209. 

P. 94. many of the ancients do poorly live in the single iiaincs 
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of vcg(tablcs\ Referring probalil^’ to names such as Ilyac 
Iris,' Narcissus, Jasonian (from Jason), and “ Hclcniu' 
Helena natum” (Plinj’, Hist. Nat. xxi. 91). 

P. 94. in use before by Variv] “ Si satasunt in quinciinc 
De Re Rust. I. vii, 2. 

P.94, doubled at the angle, C*, D, E; doubted. A, I ■’ 
Wilkin (I) has double, probably a l3'pograpbical error, \ 
is repeated in Bohn’s reprint (K). 

P. 95. rectangular'] C 5 ne of the Errata in C, first corr 
b3' Wilkin (I) ; regular, A to F. 

P. 95. pattern in the siy] Referring to the well-known 
of the vision of Constantine the Great, when he was 
manded “ ut coeleste signum Dei notaret in scutis” (Lactai 
De MoH. Pers. 44). 

P. 96. we should have, A to E ; shall seems an unnecc. 
correction b3’ Wilkin (I), repeated in Bohn’s reprint (K). 

P. 97. eharacter of Fenus] 9 the astronomical sign o 
planet Venus. 

P. 98. the bracen table of Bentbus] Cf. “Bembine Ta 
p. 148. In Spineto’s Hieroglyphics it is stated that " 
table, which is of bronze, five feet long and three feet wi 
divided into several partitions, filled with all sorts of h 
gl3'phics ; and this strange mixture alone, independent of ■ 
reasons equally strong, seems to establish the fact that 
a monument of a modern date, fabricated at Rome tov 
the latter end of hieroglyphical writing, by some person 
knew but little about the science, but who wished to e> 
some of the strange doctrines, rites, and ceremonies, v 
had been introduced in the mysteries of Isis, when 
were established in Rome, but very diflerent from t 
once celebrated in Egypt.” The tablet passed from Car 
Bembo’s collection to the Duke of Mantua, and is no- 
the Museum at Turin. It is commonly known as the 
Table. 

P. 99. the emphaiical word] This is upyaros. See Odyss. 
vii. 112. 

P. 99. Ulysses . , . was promised by bis father forty fig-trees, 
&c.] Odyss. xxiv. 310-11. 

P. 99. dedueible from Theophrastus, &c.] Hist. Plant, iv. 

4, 8. 

N 
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P. loo Snhmt .. is discovered to be Noalt\ This opinion was 
maintained by Bocharl, in iiis Geographia Sacra, published 
t6,jG. Me considers llic idenlity so firmly established as not 
to ndmit the possibility of a doubt. 

P. too. bis Ilircc sons, C*, D, E ; sloites, A, B, C. 

P. loi. There is an important variety of reading here. 
A, B, C liave io fix such . . . no higher, which is neither sense 
nor grammar ; D has io fix such . . . io higher, which is as bad ; 
P has io fix such . . , io no higher, which gives the right sense, 
but is unauthorized ; E (which has a certain amount of autho- 
rit3’, as being the first edition published after the author’s 
death) has to fix io such . . . no higher, which gives a good 
sense, and is nghtl3' adopted by Wilkin (I). 

P. lor. the first sin of the new worlds Drunkenness, as 
being the first oflence recorded in Holy Scripture after the 
Deluge. 

P. io8, notes, the iarger sort of medals'] Additional note in 
C* : first used b3’ Wilkin (I). 

P 109. chapiters of the pillars, C*, D ; chapters. A, B, C, E. 

P. 109. the rushy labyrinths of Tiieocriitis] /r/)'//. xxxi. ii. 

P. no. although why Vulcan bound them, &c.] The hidden 
meaning of the stor3' is expounded by Leo Hebrteus, in “ De 
Amoris Natura et Essentia,” Dial. ii. p. 420 ; a work pub- 
lished with the treatise of Archangelus quoted on p. 192, 
infra. 

P. no. vaired. A; varied, B to E. The reading of A has 
been restored,’ as probably correct. 

P. 112. the diet mat. A, B, C, E, F ; chcc-mate, D. 

P. 112 which might continue] One of the Errata in C, first 
corrected by Wilkin in I, all previous editions having "anel 
might continue.” 

P. 1 12. played at Penelope, A, B, E ; at omitted by C, D. 

P. 1 12. note 2. Plato] This reference is omitted by Wilkin 
(I) and in Bohn’s reprint (K), though found in A to F. 

P. 113. illiisirable from Aristotle] ’ Qiicvst. Meehan x.xii. 

P. 114. the battle of Africa] This was Zama ; see the account 
in Liv3^, xxx. 33. . ^ , 

P. 116. before the first rank] One of the Errata in C; rank 
omitted in A to E; ... 

P. 116. the famous pillars of Seth] See Josephus, 41 iiby. i, c ; 
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and Sylvester's Du Daitas, JlWks and li'oil’S ; 2. 

T/!C Cohtuuis. 

P. 1 16, notes, obclishs, &c.] This note was added 
was not inserted in any following edition before Wil 

P. irg. seven hundred, C* ; five hundred, A to E. 

P. isr. iiiusic of the sphercs\ Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii. 
totle, dc Carlo, ii. g ; Porph in Harm. Ptol. <1. 257. 

P. 121. the sevenfold pipe of Paii] Virgil, Eel. 

Sometimes there were nine reeds ; Theocritus, j 
rS 22. 

P. 122. the head of Taurus, C*; uech, A to E. 

P. 123. jacca pinca, A, B, C* ; jacea pinan, C, D, E 

P. 124. may find the seraglio of Solo>noii\ This n 
to the 700 wives and 300 concubines in t Kings xi. 3 

P. 124, note 3. There being a single maggot, & 
note is among the Additions in C, D, but is firs 
in F. 

P. 125. mcrcuty vrild, D, E; tvcld, A, B, C, F. 

P. 127. observable in furze] furre. A, B, C, D; fur, 
corrected furze in F. 

P. 127. upon pollard oaks and thorns'] This note fin 
in I, though it is one of the Additions in C, D. 

P. 130, toots and sp>routs] and sproids om. A to E : 

Errata in C. 

P. 132. zvill root at that end] Wilkin (I) has the e. 
is continued in Bohn's reprint (K) — without authorit 

P. 133. seminal powers, C*, F ; seminal pores, A to 

P. 135 These and more, &c.] This note is among 
tions in C, D, but is first given in F. 

P. 135. pill, woolley tuft] pill, C, C* ; dill, A, 
bill, F. 

P. 135. Jn a large . . . trees] This sentence is omi 
to E. It is inserted in F, in accordance with the Errata in C ; 
but is put as a note by Wilkin (I), and so continued in Bohn’s 
reprint (K). 

P. 137. ehannelled side] This is altered, needlessly, to ehan- 
nel, by "Wilkin in I, and in Bohn’s reprint (K). 

P. 139. closing leaves, C*, D ; dosing leaves, A, B, C, E. 

P. 139. U'hich e.xceed not five] This note is among the Addi- 
tions in C, t), but is fust found in E. 

N 2 
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P. r.)o. the five hyclUteit of the rose"] Alluding to a rustic 
riiyiiic: — 

"On a summer's day. in sultry ueatlicr 
I'ir-c hrctlifrn were Irorn tngctlicr; 

Tuo h.id Itcards, and two had none, 

And the other had but half a one." 

(Note in I.) See also Notes and Queries, 6th Ser. Hi. 466 iv. 73. 
P. 14 I. fifth touch, C * ; first touch, A to E. 

P. i.|2. But the bramble, C* ; biyar or briar, A to E. 

P. 142. Dcl/ihiiiiiiiii, C*; Gattitricuiii, A to E. 

P. 145. a pliant fancy, A, B, C*. E ; plain, C, D. 

P. 447 in some Russia leather] This grain is, however, 
artificially produced, and not as the author seems to suppose, 
natural. (Note in I.) 

P. 148. Jacob's cross . . . Jlfaitasses'] Referring to the posi- 
tion of Jacob's hands in blessing the two sons of Joseph, as 
narrated in Gen. xlviii. 13 14. For a summary of the patristic 
opinions upon this subject, see Bp. Wordsworth’s Commentary, 
in loc. 

P. 148, note I. Cruces ausatce, &c.] This note is one of the 
Additions in D. 

P. 149. “ Thou hast curiously embroidered me”] Ps. cxxxix. 
15. See also Exod. x.wi. r, 36 ; xxxv. 35. 

P. 149. the fantastical quincunx in Plato] Symposium, i8g- 

191- 

P. 150. note X. KoiXia, &c.] This note was added in C, 

D ; it is omitted in E, and only the Latin given by Wilkin (I). 

P. 15 1, the Greek translation of the priest's fee] aTrjBvrwv, 
Lev. vii. 21, LXX. 

P. 152. senses] So in all the editions, except D, which has 
“seats,” which may possibly be right. The word “seases ” is 
not to be found in any Dictionary, but a correction would be 
mere guess-work. 

P. 153. the legs of CastoPs horse in the Capitol] The “re- 
markable absurdity” is evident in the illustration in Piranesi's 
Vedute di Roma, vol. ii. pi. vi, Evelyn saw the statue in 1644, 
but does not mention this deformity. {Diary, i. 109.) 

P. 154- flower of Chrisfs passion] Sir T. B. ma3' have had 
his attention drawn to the then newly-discovered Passion- 
flower, by reading the account of it in Bosio’s La Trionfante 
e Gloriosa Croce, a book which he refers to on p. 97, siipia. 
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P. 154. Aiiitii, Fi-Au, Liht] Wilkin prints in Sir . 
Works, i. 366. a letter (MS. Sloan. 3515 from Dr. Pc . 
the author, .asking " in what plant these tearmes arc insc . 

The question still remains unanswered. 

P. 154. Ai'aii:, C* ; Acnia, A to E. 

P. 156. stars 0/ Charles tvahi, C* ; s/ar, A to E. 

P. 157, note I. To be obse/’ved, &c.l So C*, D*, but < 
in E, and only partly given in Wilkin (I). 

P. 160. £;tialiconiis'] The rest of the treatise is < 
in F. 

P. 161. /he nde of So/oiil Plutarch, Solon. 23. 

P. 162. Ihc plane lire in Pliny] Hist. Nat. xii. 5. 

P. 162. generality of trees, C* ; generation of trees, A ' 

P. 164. n/ion thyme, savory! savoiy, A to E ; Wilkin 
some singular mist.ake has ivorv, which in Bohn’s repr 
becomes ivy. 

P. 165. several trees be made to grow about the br 
Aeheron] Homer, x. 509 10. 

P. 166. in a pot of earth] pot, C* ; plot, A to E. 

P. 166. animal conversion] “ Flcctat ad Aquiloncm, 
clinit ad Austrum,” (siV) is Solon’s description of the me 
the sun. — Author’s note, from MS. Sloan. 1847. (Note 

P. 170. why fenny waters affoid the hottest and sxvcetest 
&c.] Compare George Herbert’s poem “ Providence" . — 

"Most herbs tliat grorv in brooks arc hot and drj’." 

P. 1 71. whenin by no industry Harpalus could mahe ivy grow] 
See Plutarch, Life of Alexander; Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
iv. 4 ; and Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvi. 62. 

P. 174. Ale.vander found no trees so aeconnnodablc to build 
his naty] Arrian, vii. 19. 

P. 174. stand not directly, C'*' ; om. stand, A, B. C, E ; are 
not directly, D. 

P. 175. the tree mentioned tn the Canticles] The A. V. has 
“cypress” in the margin, in both passages — i. 14 and iv 13. 
The R. V. has “henna.” Wiclif, following the Vulgate, has 
“cipresse.” 

P. 178. And therefore, &c.] The extract in M begins here 
and continues to the end. 

P. 178. colours of mediocrity] Mcdiocres colorcs were all the 
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^linrlc;; Iictu-rcn wliilc anti black, wliicli were styled cxtremi 
colotrs. Sec Be^Trlinck’s hJas^n. Theal. t. iii. p. 304. 

P. 179. Ilthnoufs /ire. The botanist J. B. van Helmont 
(^577-16,14) supported Iiis thcorj' of the production by plants 
of nil kinds of material from water, by an experiment upon a 
willow, which he watered in a pot with rain-water for five 
years. Sec Such's //is/oi-y 0/ Oo/aity, p. 44s (Oxford, i8qo). 

P. 181. JVti/o, C*. D ; P/er/o, A, B. C. 

P. 182. /jjj/;/ hill Hu shrtdoiv of God] In the lid. Med., 
pt. i. § 10, Sir T. B. uses the same expression in Latin as 
a quotation, “ Lux est umbra Dei.” 

P. 182. The greatest mystery of rcUgion'] That is, the Incar- 
nation, as expressed by the words ” virtus Altissimi obumbra- 
bit tibi ” (St. Luke i, 35, Vtdg.). 

P. 182. This paragrraph seems to contain the germ of Blanco 
White’s “great” sonnet, “Night and Death,” the curious 
literary history of which, with the variations in the text, is 
given by Mr Dykes Campbell in the Mcndemy, Sept. 12, 1891. 
See also Main’s Treasury of English Soime/s, pp. 125, 397. 
[Last note written by Dr. Greenhill.l 

P, 185. Of this figure Plato made ehoice'] Timauis, xxxvi. 

P. 186. Justin Maiiyr took for granted] Apologia, i. 60. 

P. 186. which was Ihe systasis. A, B, C*, E; om. was, C, D. 

P. 187, note I. ixmoev, k.t.\.] These words are among the 
additions in C, D, but they are not given in any former edition. 

P. 187. the mercurial characters] '5 the character of the 
planet Mercury. See p. 97, supra. 

P. 187. lyiatTfr, e.r.A.] The words occur in Justin Martyr, 
Apologia i. 60, and have been explained as meaning, — “He 
impressed him as a x‘o<r/io, i.e. in the form of the letter x, upon 
the universe. Plato is speaking of the soul of the universe.” 
(Justin Martyr, Clark's Anle-NiceueChristianLibrary, p. 58, note.) 

P. 188 yet cannot omit, A, B", C, E ; I cannot, D. 

P. 188. five surnamed the number ojf justice] Sir T. B. seems 
here to have confused four, the number of justice, and five, 
the number of marriage. See Macrobius, Somnium Scipionis, 
lib. C, p. 18. 

P. 188, note 2 ] The nine asterisks are omitted in B. 

P. i8g. the middle point, &c.J Referring perhaps to the 
description of the game called -ncatrov in which, according 
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P. 100. the niiijihidroiiihal fcasis\ Sec Ar/stopIiane.s, Lys. 
757: I’Jalo, Thccrt i6o; Alhcnaus, ix. 370; and Suidas, 
whose words arc /;ni 5 Zpa -ntymovciv oi •npaa'fjKovTt^ dis em r 6 
n\<ti 7 TDf TToXiIaoEar Kni nt)-n'ia^, 

P. 199, the mai of CadiniisX] Apollodorus, iii. i, r. 

P. 199. Proteus in Homer] Odyss. iv'. 411-13. 

I’, lag the fifth year's ox] Homer, //. ii. 403; vii. 315. 

P. 199. the soul a rhombus] Meditations, viii. 41 ; xi. 12. 

P. 200, note I . Hyadcs .. .at that time] In our latitudes, the 
Ilj-adcs arc near the western horizon at midnight at the begin- 
ning of Marcli. Thus we have an interesting, and very charac- 
teristic, intimation of the date when the last words of this bool: 
were penned. 

P. 201. A'i^ht . . . the daughter of Chaos] Hesiod, Theog. isa 


ADDENDA. 


Page 5 G 2 . Note on p. 5, n. i, prolato] This is so in all the old 
editions, and therefore has not been corrected to ptorato. 

Page 166 . Note on pp. 25-28. These are the passages of 
which Philipott made use without acknowledgement in 
the Villare Cantianum, 1659, pp. 249-251. Sir T. B. 
mentions the plagiarism in his Common Place Books. 

Page 183 . Note on p. 192, the letter Ei] This is He (.n), and 
rightly, in all the old editions. In Wilkin’s edition (I) and 
Bohn’s reprint (K), it is erroneously printed E, .and the 
mistake was not corrected in collating for this edition. 
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[The references in thii In«Tcx nrr to the of the First 1 

wliich arc inJicited hy the ti^urr.s jn liic inner rnar;;ir 

Abram, Kic. (Abrahnnms) [I’h.inis Vncris Tr^tnmenti, 

Qurcstionum llbri xv. fol. PersS^ 

Abydenus [fra^jments tn Scal»;;cr, Pe ritutui-iUciK ifv.f 
Paris, 15S3]. 09. 

Achmet Ses Apoinaznr. 

ATfjincta, Paulas. Paulas. 

-iEllanusTacticus (ri<A‘i :iT;jnnjytrm*To7<«i**r.AA*.Mrwr. I'cun 

A^jathias, Bvzantinc Historian^ iic. 

Agostino, Ant. (Augustinus) [Dualoglu intorno rillc 

tjoni. ct altri anticliila. U'rGVslated/rant the Stauish, 

1600J, u;. ‘ 

Alberti, Leo Bapt, IDe Re /KOificatoria Ji!)ri x. ^to, A*f^ettt. 

Alexander ab Alexanclro [Oejttalium dtersttn hbri sex, < 

K j f<il Praticof, e uvXv. 

Amanclus Zicrexensis [Sciuiinium, sue Venalio Vcriialis 

,^4]. 35 

Ammianus Jiarcellmus, 4., 115. 

Anastatius, 106. 

Amhologia Grceca, 123. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius frd. Meric Casaubon. Poua 
199 note. '■ 

Antoninus, Itinerarium, 18. 

■7 ~ ^Icditatlones, iqn, 

. Apomazar (Achmet, or Ahmed, llm Seirim. See Smith’s Diet, of Gr. 
and Rom. Biogr., in w Aclnnc(\ lOncirocritica, puThslied with Ar 

AppS°TI: 

'^Aquila. Jo. Drusius, 78. 

Archimedes, 174. 

Aristotle, 1 13, 

— Meteor.^ 134 . 

~ ■ Meehan., io8, 110. 

Polit., 100. ^ 
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.,ArTiriI'!un Mnn’nnti'!, .j. Crr*‘ar. 

Aurmi'Inrus lOnnrocfitica 4to. Par/x, [Both Arlcmidorus and 

A^hfnct nfc ucrd hy Daubnr, in his Symbolical Dictionary, l6, 17], 
stn. 

Allu-n.'cu':, 3p. 

B.iclo^Aurco, Johannf’s dc [Tractatus dc armts cum Franc, de Fovcis, cura 
I^lv, Biis;ri- Tol. L.O}id. 1654J, 07* 

Bauhin, Ca'^par [lUmf ilicatri hotantci. 4to, Bas. 1623; referred to by 
Sir T. li. as Thcatnim Botanicumj. But there appears to be some 
conriJ*;inn, as lie sjicaks of '* tltrer lolios.” whiclj is the description of 
the ‘'Hislona Plantarnm/’b^'^. Cauhinn65o), 2ndEp.Dcd.1x, 123, 133- 
B 'canus (Jo. Goropius) [Niloscopiutri'], 33 note 

Bclon, IVicr (Bcllonmsj [Pluriiiiarum memorabilmm return in Grfficia, 
Asia, i'E;^vplo, etc., obsen'atioiies. Svo, Ant, 1589], 146, 172. 
B"riii;^nccio l*yy‘oiecuia 36. 

IJcslcrus, Basil fHortus Eystcttcnsls Nnvcinh 1613J, 2nd Ep. Ded. ix. 
Blancanus, Joscplius [Ariitotclis loca mathemaiica expHcata. ^to^Bonoft. 
1615J, 108. 

Bosio (Antonio) [Roma sotterranea. fol. Rom. 1632J, 30, 39 note, 96. 

Bosio. Jac. [Latrioniante e gloiiosa crocc, con lettione varia: diibb. fol 
Rom. lOioJ, 97 

BovilJus, Carolus (Bovcllcs) [Opera raria; sc. de intellectu, etc. fol. PartSf 
1510J, 185, 

Brompton (Jo.) [At)has Jon.*afensis, CAf'ontcon, m Twysden’s Pftstor. 

Anglic. Scripiorcs decent fol. Lond. 1652J, ip note. 

Burgonovensis, Archangelus [Interpretaliones in obscuriora cabalistarum 
dogmata, ex commentattonibus Joh. Pici Mirandulc?, p. 732, vol. i. 
Artis cabalisticzE per Jo. Pistorium. fol. 1587], 192. 

Burton, AVilUam [Description of Leicestershire, 1622], 49. 

Byshc, Edward (Bissteus). See Bado*Aureo, and Upton. 

Cabeus, Nicol. [In libros Meteor. Arlstot. Comment, et Quaist. 4 tom. 

fol. Roni.f 1646J, 2nd Ep. Ded. ix, 134. 

Caisar [cum notis variorum, studio Arnoldi Montani. Litgd Bat. 1651}, 
a, 17, 25 bis. 

Calaber, Quintus, or Quintus Smyma:us, 4. 

Camden, AVilliam [Britannia, etc. Lond 15S6J, Ep. Ded. vii, 28. 

• Cardan, Jerome [De Vita Propria. Farts. 1643J, 75 
Casalius, Jo. Bapt. ? [De Urbis ac Romani Imperii splendore. Rom. 1650], 

30. 

[De profanis et sacris vetcribus ritibus. 4to, Rom, 1(344], 97* 

Casaubon (Isaac), 37. See Suetonius. 

(Meric), 38. Antoninus. 

Casslodorus [Variarum Hbri xii. Aug. Vind.iSii] 41. 

Cato [De Re Rustica], 2nd Ep. Ded. xii. . 

Chjfleiius (Chifllet), JoannesJac. [AnastasisChiltJerici I, Francorum Kegis 
4to, Aniw. 1655], 24, 107. 

Cicero, 33, 94 - ^ , 

ClusiusrCunePostenores? i6n], 172, 193. , 

Columbus (Realdus) [De Re Anatomica libri xv. i2mo, Parts, 1^72}, 

44. 
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Columnn r-iWin iColmnn) .trr 

Jla ic-.j], 15J 

CurtJus (Ilrnc-I.) [HnTton:m f*'!- •'’‘ a -’ ' 

Curtius, QutnttK^ !if'. 

Cyprian, St. [Er:»!.(',-T 10. .1,1 rt 

C3'priu«j, Adolphn*;, rCypr.ttiS Jo^n .V-o.p.:. [Arr.t.r-. 

Cclcn. 16^54], sS. 

Dante, rarj^atorto, 5x1 •' 

■ Inferno, 6.t. f’ 5 - 

Demp'^tems Tlminaf, 6 nntr, Ko'>:ntii. 

Dltijmus [Sclicjlia on Ho;n'‘r‘J^ 07- 
Diodorus biculus, 9, 02, lj6. 

Diogenes L-aeriius. 40. 

Dioji Cnssm«, 32. 41. 

Dioscorides, 2iid Ep. Detl., tx. 

Donatus rMnrcrllus, Scholia in Laltito" . .. S'riptnrr* 

Drusius, Jo. [Annotationcs in Ct>hc!'.*th liccUiiA^U. 

7S. . . , 

Dugdalc, Sir WilHafn (Mon.isilcon Anglirnntim, vol. 1.^ fol. /- 
The Antiquities of \Vanvickshiri% Hp. Dcfl. vi. 


rvrv/. 
•v). A 


Euclid, 34, 142. 

-^Euripides, 30. Po!\idu^, 77. 'Ii-'I • ‘ ’ 

Eusebius [Chronicon. fol. o> 

Eustathius [Commentarj' on Homer], 90, 112.' 

Felix, Minucius, 22. 


GafTarelli [Unheard-of curiosities, fee. Englislicfl by IMtutuvI ’ 

8yo, J^itd. 1650J, 121. 

Gaguinus, Rob. [Compendium super Franconim Geislis. /Irr/V, 2U 

Galen, i7i. 

Gaza, Theod. [Latin translation of Aristotle, De Part, Arrtr/t. Vnitt 
1492J, 150 The book is not referred to by name in the text. 

Goar, James [Euchologion, sivo ritualc Gra.*cormn. fob /br/J, 5t 

Gomesius, Bern. [Commcntarionim dc Sale, libri v. 8vo, Utsell, lOo:;], 

145- 

Goropms Becanus. Set Bccanus. 

Grammaticus, Saxo, 26. .SV^Saxo. 

.^Gruterus, Janus [Inscriptionum Komanarum Corpus. 74. 

Guellius [Commentary on V/rpib fol At/tw. li6. 

Gyraldus [LiVms Greg., De Scpulcliris et va'rio sepelicndi ritu. Past/. 
1539]. 4 - 


Harvey, Wm. [Excrcitationcs dc genctationeaniinaliurn. 4to, Loud. 1C51], 
2nd Ep. Dcd. ix. 

Hesiod, 191. 

Hevelius, Joh. [Selcnographia, sive lunsc descriptio. fob C^daui't 1647], 
181. 

Hippocrates, 45, 138, 181, 196, 200, 2nd Ep. Ded. x. 

Wppolytus, 96. , * , 1 

Holmgshea, Raphael [Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Land. 1577J, 29. 
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li 4, 7f, I lo, snt. 

(J.y 6; ff;, if/f). 

Ilonijius Tel. in lib Ijcl;;. *, 2hd tvp. Dcd. x>L 

Uniaii, 8?. 

JrrriTiinb, 134. 

lornaa-Jr.s GrJanJm ‘jJvr C'>thomm Orj;^ine. Ltigd, Bat. J597I 8-2 
}o^rplm«!. l*la\ius [AtJti(|. Judaic], 11, .45, 93. 
iuvijnian. 5. rxnXvt. 

Jusiin Martyr, i.'-C [115, 6 cd. Trollope]. 

Kirrlirnannus, Joliarines [Dc Funcribus Romanorum. Havtb. 1605], 4, 47. 


Lar-rlius. Diopcncs, 40. 

Ln« t, loll dc [Novus Orbis, scu Dcscnptio IndiJe Occldentalis. Lugd.Bat. 

I9.V 

Lnmpi iibu'*, 4!. 

Laurenberg. Peter [Horticultura duobus libris? 410, Frankfort\ and 
Ep. D<u. XM, 13O. 

Rnzfus (WolTgangus), 

L<’0 of Modena (K. lolmdah Arie) flstoria dc Riti Hebrai’ci, vita et Ossen 
van/e He gli Hebrei di questi tempi], 77. 

Licctus, Fortumus [Dc lucemis antiquorum rcconditis bbn quatuor. 
UUniy 1653]. 4 ^- 

Ltnscfioten, Jonn Hugo [Histoire de la Navigation aux Indes Orientales. 
Amst. 1619], 172. 

Lipsius, Justus 

Livy [French translation by Blaise de Vigeiicre, with Notes on the first 
dvcaA. to). Par/Si /5S57 5 rtote^ 2$ note (Bdbr. Bil>, La/.). 

■ Lucan, 84. 

Lucian, 54, 62. 

Lucretius, 54 

Lyserus (Michael) [Cultcr Anatomicus Bvo, 1653]) 44 note. 

MachiavcIIi £The Prince, English translation by Edw. Dacres. Bond. 
1640]. 64. 

Macrobius, 2t. 

Magius, Hieron. It is doubtful which of his numerous works is referred 
to, in the note to p. 9, though it is mentioned in sucii a way as would 
seem to imph’ that it was a familiar and well-known book. Tlie 
‘'De Mundi Exustione ” 1562) and Che “Var/s Lect/ones" 

( Vend. 1564) have been scan died in vain. 

Maicellinus. iSV^Ammianus 
- Marcfllus Donatus, 71. .SV^ Donatus. 

Mariianus, Bartholomsus ["Antiqure Romrs Topographia,” 15^8. and 
“Urbis Roinaj Topographia,” 1538. (In the 7 hesauruso\ Grajvius, 
vol iii], 43- 

Martial, Ep. Ded u 

Mela, Pomponius, 25. 
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^T•nT^ci^J^ ?2. 

Montanu«s ArnoMu^. See Ort.^r. 

Nc.Ttx>i5<, Cnroln^ [Ampiyx-*- .u! fn!. 

Nicolaus Damasct nu?, 7. Qi;o:m 1 l>> Stra!*«.) xv. 1 »n t. 


Obu«; \Vontiin«. 2*^ Sr^’ WVrnnu't 
Uraajla ran^ica /loro.i'tns c«ni ‘cJ:c'lit< ij-lJi/int 
ObsopTU**. /'jr/r, 1507, 6> ^ , 

Ortcliu^ Abraliam CTornlnim Orl)ts Tcrrartini. --ir.rr 
Ond’s Fasti, 5; Metamorphose?, 90. 


Panicplsas, 134, 

Pausania?. 4t. ^ • 1 •• 

' Perucci, Franc. [Pompe Fun'^Fri di tnitc ic Nai'Oni «.i' • 

i6do], 5Q. 

Potrotnus, 54, 

Pitavorinus, Vatinus [Frrirnn. n*s:J. ^ , , 

PliiloTcnus [Ij'xicoii, in Vulcanius, Ihcsautus ulrius'i 
Bat 1600], 99. 

Phocylides, . 

-^Pjcriiis, Jo. lHloro;:lvplitca s»'c de Sacris iEjijyptjonJ 
tarii. Basil 1575] 70. 

Pineila, Jolm [Univ«*fsal HUlory of the World (In Spa« 

S 5 * 

I’Jato, 34, 37, 112, 1S7, ^ 

7 im. 90. 185. f. ‘ ~ * ■ 

Lir. 191, 

-- — Phtxdo^ 54. C6. 

Pep. 42, ‘(K7, 61, (>3. 

Sytnp. 149. 

Plempius^ Vop. F. COplithalmo5;raphia. Avtsl. 

^ Plt'tlion, 60 See Uracula. 

Pliny the Elder, 2nd En. Ded. xi, 5. 31, 34, 42, 54, 91, 103. ib-'. 

Plutarch’s Lives, Ep. Dcd. iv, 19, 40, 41, 44. 93, 120. 

Moral. 189, igi. 

Polybius, 1 34. 

Polydorus Verffilius [Anglicac Historix libri xxvii. Lugd Jib’ll i^5M. ^ 5 * 
Pomponius Mela, 25. 

Porta, John Baptista [VIIlx libri duodecim. Frank/orl^ * 59 ^J» 95 * 

[De Humana Physiognomia. Franc. iCiSj, 154* 

Propertius, PlaU^ 23. 

^ Psellus, 69. See Oracula. 


Quintilian. Plate^ too. 

Quintus Smyrnaius, or Quintus Calaber, 4. 


Ramusio, Giambattista [RaccoUa delle Kavigazioni e Viaggi. 

1563-61,9. ^ . X 

Riclien, Ludovico Celio (Ludovicus Cmlius Rhodtgmus; 

Lectiones. fol. Venel. i.sxdj. 

Roma Sotterranea. Set Bosio. 

Rondeletius [Libri de piscjbus inarinis? L.i*S^. i554]. * 5 *- 


Venice^ 

[Antique 
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IXDI-X OF AVTUOnS QUOTED. 


IvOiJfvjc (fn^ [f«''nnnrrn^i‘j, Antiqiiftnturn Romnnarum corpus absolu- 
ti-'irnum, tfJ. 'Jbonjn^ iJcinpstcrus. io\.Lut. Par. 1613], 5 note. 


S iIm.TtMn. O.TUflius (Saun 7 nl';c) [Dc re MiHlari Romanorura, Epitre a 
Ti yrrsc. Pitc^ Pat. 1657}. 

S.TTo Graminnficu'! fllibiona Dan.'ca. Ft'attcq/. 157 ( 0 , 26- 
snd hp Dvd Ji, jgO, J9S 
SftionrvcMu'* ? dc Rise., 136? 

St'Jonius Apollinart-;, 33. 

Spflmnn. Udwanl £A‘:;)iJo;;'ia, sec Upton, Dc sturlJo niilitarij, 307. 

Stow, Jolm ("Suncy of London.” lx)ud. 1633}, 3 i. 

Strabo, XV. i in fitj , Kico). Dainasc., 7, 25. 

SlracJa, F«Trninno [leones famosa:?J, 107. 

Strcb.Tus, 02 note, 04. 

Suetonius fed. Is. Casaubon. Gmev. 1595]» *o, 37, 38, 71, 156. 

Surius, Laurentius [Dc probatis Sancioriim Histonis. Col. A^r *576^ 
^ec.J. 34- 

Syinmaclius, 7S. See]Q. Drusius. 


Tacitus, 25, .’6 bis. 

TertuDian, 22. 

Tlialcs, 6. 

Theocritus, lOc?. 

Theophrastus [Hist. RJant.], 2nd Ep. Dcd. ix, 34, 99, i66, 167. 
Thucydides, 44, J16. 

Tibullus, 6g. 

Ttraquellus (Andr.), 5. Sea Alexander. 

Tirin, Jacques (.Tinnus) [Commenlariuui in Vet et Nov. Test. fol. Afitzv. 
1632], 51. 

Trismegistus, 148, 103. 

Twyne, John fDe rebus Albionici^ Britannicis, atque Ang’Hcis, cominen- 
tariorum libri duo. Loud. 15,0], 2g. 


Upton, Nicholas [De Studio Militari. Lo?idon, 1654, cum notis Ed. 
BissiCiJ, pp. 97, 107. 


Vall^ Laurentius [Histonarum Ferdinandi Reg-is Aragoniae Jibri HI. 

Paris, 152J], 44. 

Varro, 32, 94, lOO, 161, 167. 

Vergilius, !^lydorus, 25. Polydoms. 

Vtgenere (Blaise de), 23. See Livy. 

Virgil, 62 bis, 100, 113, iid, i6r, 162, 171 {Eel. 7. 34), '' . - *"• - 'f- ' 

Vitruvius, i05) 106 note, 177. 

Vulgar Errors, by Sir Thos. Browne, 152. 

Wormius Olaus [Danicorum Monuinentorum Libri VI. Hafn. 1643], 
so, 28. 


Xenophon, 93. 94. 

Xiphilinus, Jon. [Dionis Remm Romananim Epitome. Par/s, 1568J, 25. 
Zoroaster. See Oraculx 



INDEX OF NAMES, NOT AUTIF 


[The Tefercnces !n this In,iex arc ,o ,I,c of.hc I'hv 


Aaron, 35, 10; ; j,;, 

Abel, 10,. 

Acheron, 1O3, 

Achilles, 4, ^8 6 j 

Africa, battle of(Z,ama), 1,4. 
•Agamemnon, 62, 7O, ao . ^ 
Agncola, 16, ao. 

Ahasuerus, qa. 

Ajax, 62, ijj, 

Ajax Oilcus, o. 

Alaricus, 82. 

Al^rn“^;|-‘'‘="°r. 99 . 

Alcmena’s nights, 71. 

A.exand^er,tfc Great, 49, .o;,. 7 i. 

Amazonian tomb. 120 
America, 2nd Eo. Deci 5^ >, 
Americans, no, ' 

Anconians (Iceni). 16 

Andp, or Burgundian cross, 96, 

Andrew, St., gfi 

Angha Cymbrica (in Denmark), 


a\nsgarlus (or Anrra 
Hamburg in ilw „i 
An-<ari. a;. iVr r, ■ 
ainthonv, St., 
aViitipcKic, i('r. r->i. 
Aijtoriinus (the I^mpr 
, 'Jf '• I'-. 1;, a I. tj- 
Apejicu his pictures, : 
atti (ilif: elrrrv rrfrtrT 
A'. 

Apolio, .'•r, iia 
airpiila, 7,s. 
a\r.aclinc, iri. 
Archrmoras, 
■Archimedes, 70, icrr. 
Ainicnia, pi. 

Armenians, 107, 
Artaxerxes, i,»ong[-niaf 
7-; — Mncnion, c 
Artuniisia, 4^. ^ 

Artirur, king, Rp Deri 
Asa, 10. 

Ashbury fAstbury'], 2* 
Athens, Ep. IJet! iv, 7^ i( 
Athcnisins, 47, 116. 
Atronos, 72. 

Attains, King, 94. 
AugU'itus, 105, 107 , 156. 
Ausgurius. i>ce Ansgariu 

Babylon, qt, 92, p^, 116, i 
Babylonian Garaens, gi, t 
Bacchus, J71. 

Balcarians, 9. 

Beersheba, 102. 
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iVlliriM*, f/ II'rnr»*iT. an'! 

I io:; nf fh" I'r.fnn^. 

I’.-fijirriifi I'j? 

J'innh iV-tI n'\w<' *h'trT}}>' •] 

.T5 '’mnium arurn wuni ’* 

fArr|i.nn;^r’lii«., p 7 .Su, 
i 6 ij*, :n 

IJfahrnntn, »SV^ /twiinn /’racbrnans. 
Hronr.i'.irr, ir i^'. iS. 

J’fanorJuntifn ( IJi .Tnra*;lrrl. 

JJrr'nntK nf tiin Urttons), 

Ilrrtcnhnm. 18 // //a 
iJritam, 17. io 

DnMn;jjcus(iijcEfnp(;rorCiau{Jius), 

St. 

Uftfon^, cn. 55. 
nrn.trJJis {Iirn*‘SoI.s), 107. 
iJuckrnliam Cnstlc, 18 fjaU 
Hur^IicnhtJi*^ 18. 

Diirnham, 15 

liurnUNOod (Drcnlwood, In Essex), 

18. 

Buxton, 17, ^2. ; 

Cadmus. 9S. 187, 190. 

Cicsar, Julius, 10, iS, 20, 21, 62, 63, 
loS. 

Cresaromagus, iS 
Cam, loi 

Calvarj', Mount, 3, 51, 

Cambyses, 53, 7S. 

Canaan, 51. 

Canaanitish woman, 75. 

Cancer (sign oft, 57, i( 36 . 

Canoniuin, 18 
Canticles, 109, 175. 

Canutus, 18. 

Capricomus, 57. 

Caracalla, 21. 

Castile, kin^ of, 44. 

Castor (in Norfolk), 17, iS bis, 32. 
Castor’s horse, 153. 

Cato of Utica, 63, 66. 

Centaur, 122. 

Cestius, loS. 

Pyramid of, 105. 

Clialdeans, 7. 

Cham (Ham;, 91, 116. 

Chaos, 201. 

Charles, the Fifth, 73. 

the Great, 27, 106. 


Chari''?* wain, r2f, 156. 

<lInron. 62. 

Civ Imsf/jrd, 18 
Cli^ons, kin", no. 
f ‘hild/Tirk, 2.J. 36 
I Chimi/s ^Chinese), 9 

I Chioni.i, 4, 

Chus (Uiiz), OT. 

Ctman, Ep. Ded. ri*. tioh\ 

Claudius (the Emperor), 16, 20, 21, 

Clropatra, bed of, 2or. 

Co^pcshall, 18 tsoie. 

Combretonium ad Ansam, 18 nolc. 
Commodos, 17, 21, 

Compound column, 106. 

Constans, 17. 

Constantine, 16, 17, 47. 95, 96. 
Corinthian column, ru6. 

Crete. Labvnntb of, J17. 

Cutlired (K.ngf of the est Saxons, 
A D 741 -/ 54 ). JS, 47. 

Cynthia, 23. 

Cyrus, tile elder, 49, 93. 

younger, 93, 94, 171. 

Damascus, 3. 

Daniel, 11. 

David, 24, 71, 195, 196. 

Deiphobus, 62. 

Democrtius, 37, 54. 

Denmark, 28. 

Diana, 89. 

lempJe of, 35, 75. 

Diocletian, 17 
Diogenes, 55, 58. 

Dioinedes, 99. 

Domitian. 38. 

Doric column, 106. 

Dorset, Marquis of, 49. 

Druids, 25. 

Durotriges, 18. 


East - bloudy - burgh 
18 no/e. 

Bcbatana, zi. 

Eden, 102. 

Era-pt. 84, 07. >05, '87. 

Elijah, 12, Si. 

the rabbi, 73. 

Elmeham, 36. 

Elysian ferryman, 60. 


fur/ong, 
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INDEX 


I^villai<, 19 
Lofiflort^ i<S. 2\y 117, 

Lai’s wife, 49. 

Lurlna, 77. 

Ludovjcus, Pius, 37. 

Lycur^us, ^ 6 . 

^facccJon^a, 41. 

Mngi, Persian, 7. 

Mahometans, 58. 

Manasscs, 148, 

J^faniius, 5. 

Marccllus. 41. 

Marcus (Aurelius Antoninus), 31. 
Marius, 6. 

■ tile martjT, 96. 

^Tarsj izo. 

^lartlalis. Bisliop, 10. 

Massinnham, Little, in. 

J\fatildi iS, 

Mausoleum, of Augnastus, 105. 
Mausolus, 31, 45. 

Megara, 120. 

^legarians, 47. 

Meneceus, 4. 

Mercury. 62. 

Methuselah, 69, 70, 73, 76. (There 
IS a chapter on ^fethuselah ui 
Vul^'ar Errors^ vii. 3.) 

Minerva, iii. 

Afinotaur, 117. 

Mizraim, 79, 91. 

Morta, Deity of, 61. 

-JMcses, 4, 70. 8r, 50, iiS. 

Musselman believers, 10. 

Pearses, 115. 

Nebuchodonosor, 92. 

Neptune, no. 

Nero, 5, 16, 20, 38. 

Nervae Forum, 105. 

Nimrod, 79. 91* 

Nineveh, 116. 

Ninus, 117. ■ 

Noah, 100, 101 ; ark of, 35, 91, 174. 
Normandy, 28. 

Nonvay, 28. 

Nonvich, 18, 19. 

Numa, 5, 8, 103 

Off, IIP- . 

Opimian wme, 34. 


Orion, girdle of, 79, 121. 

Orlclius, 49. 

Orus, 148. 

- Osirisj 79, 112, 148. 

Ostonus, id 

Palamcdes, 98. 

Pan, pipe of, 121. 

Paraaise (the garden of E<len),9o,92, 
99, 103 ; (Heaven), 2ndEp.Ded.xii. 
Paris, 84. 

Parsees, 7. 

Parthians, 107, 115. 

Paston, Sir William, Bt., 17. 
Patroclus, 4, 32, 38, 44. 

Paul, St., 195. 

- — interment of, 10. 

Paulinus ((3aius Suetonius), 164 
Penelope, 62, 1 12. 

Penthesilea, the Amazonian queen, 
4‘ 

Periander, wife of, 61. 

Persia, 42, 201. 

Persians, 7, 47, 48, 40, 92, 1 12. 

Peter, interment of St., zo 
Phaeton, 70. 

Pbaramona, 24. 

Pharaoh, 79. 

— ■ — - — - needles of, 148. 

Philip, king of Macedon, 1x5, 
Philopoemen, 36. 

Phcenicians, 47. 

- Pilate, 75. 

! Platonicks, the, 

I Pluto, 181. 

Pompey. 10, 44, 62. 

Pompey's sons, Ep. Ded. iii. 

Poppsea, 5. 

Posthumius, 17. 

Potosi, I. 

Prasutagus, 16. 

Procrustes, bed of, 119. 

Proteus, 199. 

Ptolemy, 97, 107. 

PjTrhus, his toe, 43. 

Pythagorians, 8, 55. 

Quintus, brother of Cicero, 25. 

Remus, 5. 

Ringo, 27. 

Rolfo, 28. 



INDEX GENERAL AND GLOSSARIAL. 


[TJir rprcrcnccs I’n tin's Index arc to the paj^cs of the First Edition, 
uhicij arc indicated by the figures in tne inner raarg^ins.] 

Anron, Jicvi'dr Arum or Arutt^ J2$. 

Abiit ad j^ures, /io isg^ouc uttfoi/iegr^Urnumber, ortiutjoriiy^he is 
dead, Ep. Dcd. v See Notes aud Queries, Ser. 6, vol. vi. 22$\ 
vol. xii. 454, 5, and in other places. 

Abstersion, uipift^ or cUansiug, 1^4. 

Abstrusities, ihiugs abstruse, 197. See also Vulgar Errors, i. 8.34. 
Absumption, ecusutuptiou, destruction, 9. Absufuption by cremation, 
opposed to depositure by interment. 

' Accenslon, i^nitiou^ kindh'tt^, 50. Used also in Vulgar Errors, 
Bk. i. ch. 5, 344-349 ; ^nd the verb to acce 7 zd, ibid, 

Accepticn, acceptation, meaniftg, 135. 

Accommodable, suitable, capable of being- ftted or adapted to any' 
ihing-y 146, 174, 1S8. 

Account (a lower}, a later date, 27. 

Aculeous plantation, sharp, pouited, needle-like, 125. 

Acuminated shells, shar-p pointed, 132. 

Admire, to wonder at, 35, 36, 

Adumbration, shading, oz'ershadowwg-, cR-t(r«ta<rM09, “ from the 
branches,” 177; used in reference to “the Cherubim shadowing* the 
mercy-seat," 182; used in a secondary or metaphorical sense for sym- 
bolic representation (?) in jRel, Med. 19, 1 . 16 {Golden Treasury e6.). 

Advantage, 97; 

Affect, io prefer, show a liking- for, 2, 8, 40, jj2, 182 ei al.i the verb is 
used in same sense in Rel. Med. 104, ult. iii. ii. 

Alarj', wiftg-y, resembling wing-Sy alee, iSi. 

Alb. Ovor., contraction for Albumen Ovorum, white of egg, 43; used 
as an apolication to bums. See Peter Lowe’s Discourse of Chyrur- 
gerie, 1012, 34. 

Ambient figure, surrounding, eticompassing, 103. 

Amission, loss, 19S: the verb “to amit,” usea in Vulgar Errors, 

Bk. ii. ch. i. 269. 

Ampbidromical feasts, an Attic festival at the naming of 

a child, 199. See note. 

Ampliations, enlargements, extensions, 161. 

Anatomies, skeletons, 39: found also in Ret. Med. 62, I. 1. 
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INDEX 


C7\\\^^\\y» for o f./rctnl rfo^ott, \07. 

Cfivcdifi (Lr\t. CAV.T'Iinni), orafrttim^ 177. Sec Pfm. EP> il i7* 
Cctiictcrial, rf or fo a c/ffse/ory, 40, 47. 

Cento*;, “ a c»'tnp'«%iiioa formc»J by joining semps from other authors ' 
(JnIm»:on», I'p. Del vi 

Ccntiir>’,fl coileciton of a Artfiffr^/ftiatfus, 76. 

Ccrcclollied, xi'raffcH in a (rroclolh^ 49. 

CliannclJcd, ■zrorn tn channets^ 137. 

Chapiters of the pillars, caftials. a word often found in the Old 
Tc'itnmcnl, kk). 

Chet mat, Arabic words \\ hence our r/rrr^ is derived. (Shah mat. 

See Encyclofcrdia litulantnca, s.v. “ Chess ”), 112. 

Chiasmus,” decussation, la.*?, 146. 

Cliimmras, mere Jancies^ 83. 

Chlromontical conjeclurers, making conjectures from jafmisiry, 
19S. 

Chlriirgcry, snr/r^ry, 90. 

Circlnations (Latin, cwcxniitlo)^ sf/tertcal rotends, 16S. 
Circumscription, (imitation^ boundary^ 32, 92, 93. 

Cirrous parts, Aavin^ curls or fendrx'/s^ 164. 

Civilians, •writers upon the Civil Laut^ 12. 

C' . ■" Oed. vii, 26. 

( ■ • • ner, 9. 

(' ' iufs out, invocations, /an/eniations, referring 

Koman funerals, 58. 

Clouts and stones, b/ows, buffets^ 55. 

Cod, husk or pod, 127, ui, 181. 

Co^ition, kiiowtedge, 07, also in Rch Med. 214. 1. 23, 

Collectible, cafabte of being collected or gathered^ 3. 

Columnary , in columns^ 158. 

Commissure, line of junction, jotht, seam, 158. 

Compage, coherence, 49. Used also in Ret. Med. j88. 1. 2. 
Corn-plantation, planting together, 188. 

Complexed, complex, 195. 

Complexionally, by temperament, constitutionally, 65. Also found in 
Vulgar Errors, bk. vii. ch. 17, voL ii. p. 272 (cd. Bohn), and in Rel. 
Plea. pt. 1 . sect. 8. vol. ii. p. 331, where some editions have com- 
pJexionably (a word probably not elsewhere met with, and admitted 
by Dr. Murray into his New English Dictionary on the authority of 
this passage only). 

Composure, composition, 31, 158. Also in Ret. Pfed. io8. 1. 22. 
Composure, roimd, round shape or composition, 30. 

Corsygvodnetion, producing together, 129. 

Comproportions, proportions together, 50. 

Compute, point of, reckoning, <fiime, 27. 

Concentrical, concentric, having a common centre, 168, 175. 
Conceptions, with many, according io many opinions, 92. 
Concernments, concerns, afairs, 161. 

Conclamation, shout of many together, 12. 

Confirmable, capable of being confrmed, 4, 22, 109, 200. Used also in 
Rel. Med. 75. 11. 10, ii. 

Consideration unto, comparison with, 65. 
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GENERAL AND GLOSSARIAL. 


' Considcrators, considerers, 67, 98. 

coherences^ 78. 

Constilary coins, 05: date, 54. 

Contemner, despisrr, 6 ^- Used also in Re/. Mea. 191. i. 3 * 

Contempered, deterioroUd by mtxtn^. 3. J 9 i 
Contlgnations, act of framinjr or vniitn^ beams^ 147. 

ConUnuUles, texture or cohesion of parts, 112. 

Coniigcrous , having horns, 150. 

Coronally, like a crozvUi or circle, 98. 

Cosmography, description of the world, 79. 

CoUonary, relating to^ or composed of, cotton, 145. 

Counters, common, ordinary arithmeticians, 70. 

Country, used in the sense of w««/v. 17. 37. ^ o aun 

Crambe verities, state, tedious, alluding to llie Greek icpaiifirj, 199. Also 
used in Ret. Med. 123. 1 . 17. 

CTtxnnWos\, burning of the dead, • t i jj .. 

Cretaceous, having the guatities of, or abounding with, cnatti, 152. 
Criticism In agriculture, guibbte, 133. 

Cruciated, 148, 149. 

Crnclgerous, marked wtih ihe figure of a cross. Slone of St. Jago. 

C/i‘rti/o/iVe, from decussated, 122. 

Cmscro, the Southern Cross, 122. 

Cryptography, actor art of artVm;C'»« secret characters, tat, 
Ciilinnrlly, in co 7 hing. 149. 

Caucus, n a nUlUary term, 115. ^ 

Cupel, a rrfiniitg vessel used in cupetlation, tlie process of refining gold 
and fviUer by mrU\ng them In a cupel with lead, 45. Copel, obsolete 
form used by Sir T. ll. 

Curlofdty of plants, interest in plants, inclination to learn about 
^Af j», 91. 


Declinations, {ncUualion^ 166. 

Dcclmc, A’ ehun, avoid, 6, 7, t4, 32, 40, 47, 96. 

Decretory, dff'iniiive, settle /, Sf. 

Decusvation,' decussated, dccussallvcly, dccussallve, crossing at 
an acute angle, intersection in the form of X, 05 bis, 98, 99 » 

113. 14^ 153 iS'i. 

Dcicnfialive, t/.Tt u hick se*'X'es to guard or defend, 126. 

Dt llvercd, t e:cf\{ed, handed doirn, 14^ jS. 100. 

Dc lonnlly, departut r cr difference in shape no 

DclivcrcUi, 3;. f;i, 134, 

l)fllvcrlc^, /;.*/ f acccur.fs, cyy idi. 

Drpovlture in dry earths, de/ ■ tiicn, layinr down, interment, 8, 9. 
X)i'yct\\^\o\\s, cUrcf .'Tr.ical fhra-e,'-^. 

Dlamctets, dllnini^h their, shnn/Unto nothinr Si 
Duimetrahy, <r/7r.'/'//-rVj/.V, 153. ' 

DlUiuclitili-, .A.Tmr.V;'/, 153. 

Dlupbanous, tr an^^taeent itj 

IhctcHc.-il c< llsrrv;ittc.i,y,fV„.j//.„ y • o. 

Ditlusior .**, /“m :i',e-T:.‘t.t::u\ iCs. 

Diptetvs livpalhics, i7t>. 
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Discover, ^ , 

Di'‘pnrnf:c, /-’ nv.-ffrv^i/ur, we sfial] not think our reader 

11*; lo il)r soJcmnitiw, &c., 14. 

Dir.pcr.'-ccl, • ('■'.fr.l rut. 100. 

Dl‘ pcTRcdly, /// rt di^f-crsr.i titantjer^ t8. 

Dj*.por.c(I unto, //.i//r /•>. 45. 

niJJttiriiily, UrctA oftitiu, loitc^ttt'aiion, 69, 75, 77. 

Divinity, u ^"') ior d/zfurs, <y», 196. 

Drnuplit, shrtch ruthtit. drazvtvj^^ 9, 39 //r*, and frequently. 

Drive nt, nw <5/. ICp Dr»|. vij 5^ 

Ductorb, Icadey^ or covimaiiacrs^ 115;, 

Dcccntricnl, drz'ia/irtc/rom t/ie crJt^r^, *69. 

rt,(^ht /lattd to the le/t^ 166. 

■ ■ ■ • 14 ?. 

. / rxAa/aftottSt 163. 

Elbow, applied peoi^raplncally to a// atj^Ie of a coititiry^ 17. ^ 

Eldest parcelsM^^/TV-j/. Ep Ded. v. SirT. B mscs rtder (or ofdertn 
^fed. 20. I. 20 : 63 J. 10; and in Vulgar Errors, vii. 4, p, 218 (ed. 
Uo)in). 

Embezzle, io squattder, zfosU, 37. 

Embryon pliilosopliers, morecomrnonh'^/y5/^>^(Gr. tfi^pvai), tit on 
zaidoDelofed staU, 63. Found also in C/trist. Morah, pt. iii. sect, 
pt »i sect. 5. 

Empbatical word, 99. 

sense, 09. 

Entelecliia or soul of our subsistences (Gr. IvTsUx^m), not nsed 
exactly in Aristotle’s sense of aclttalily, but rather t/te perfection Of 
chief excellence of our existence, 75. The word occurs also in Eth 
pt i, sec-t. 8. p tq, I. 12 (where see note in Golden TreaSv ed-ls 
and in Miscall. Xracts, xi. \'oI. iii. p. 258, ed. Bohn. 
equitable, 6. 

Equlcrural, isosceles, having le^^s of equal len^^lh, no. 

Equivocal production, irregular, out of order, 135. The meaning’ fs 
that of spontaneous g;eneration, a notion still entertained in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s time. 

'Evacuate hopes, to make void, to ntillify, 68. Evacuois used in the 
Vulgate as the rendering of St. Paul's Karapyeto (Rom. iii. 3), and • 
K€i Q(o (i Cor. i. 17). 

Evulsion, extraction or pulling out, 112. 

Exception, objection, cavil, 2nd Ep. Deo. xi. 

Excitate, io arouse, 58. 

Excoriable, that may be stripped off, or excoriated, 

■*" * ^ Oed. X. 

■ ■ ' ' evisceration, 42. 


■ ; . smallness, thinness, 22. Used also b> 

Exofutfon, more properly exso]utioii,in Mystical Theology, rapfurous 
languor, 85. Used also in Christ. Morals, in jin. 
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Di»-covcr, rS ^ 

Di'ij'arnKc, tm -f/t-v^Iue. tiff f /'inti \ «c sliall not think our reader 
ii« jf, tlif solemnities, fvc., 14. 

Di’^perr^cd, '/?<•/./<'?//. tfx) 

Di'^pcrr^cfliy, //; a fii'.ffrzr.i tuafin^r, iS. 
ni* por.c(l tnilo, h.^llr A\ 4^ 

Dliiltiniity, trvcin of ftrue, lojic 69, 73, 77* 

Pivinity, « '••1 t<»r ffiTi$us, <y>. 106. 

Dratipjit, slftch cuthtte, {frou-hfX', 9, .19 and frequently. 

Drive nl, oim nt. ICp Urtl. \ii 54. 

Ductors, Ua^icn or commattae$‘s^ 115, 

Eccentrical, from the centre, 169. 

Ecliptfcally, ft om the right hand to the left^ t 66 , 

Editicial, archttr./nrjl 141. 

Efnuvinms, foivcr/nt exhalatiofts, 163. 

Elbow, applied pcojjraplucalK to an angle of a country, 17. 

Eldest parcels, oldest, Ep De<l. v- Sir'T. B. uses elder for older in Rtu 
Med. 20 I. 20: 63. 1 . to ; and in Vulgar Errors, vii. 4, p. SiS (ed. 
Bohn K 

Embezzle, to sgnonder, v'osfe, 37. 

Embryon philosophers, more commonh' (Gr. tn^pvoy), in an 
uudevelofed state, 63. Found also in Christ. Morals, pt. iii. sect 11, 
pt i» sect. 5. 

Emphatical word, 99. 

sense, 09. 

Entelechia or soul of our subsistences (Gr. evTfXlx^in), not used 
exactly in Aristotle's sense of actuality, but rather the per/ection or 
chief excellence of our exislence, 75. The word occurs also in Rel. 
Med. pt i. setit. 8, p. 19, 1 . 12 (where see note in Golden Treas. ed.), 
and in Miscell. Tracts, xi. vol. iii. p. 258, ed. Bohn. 

"E.q\XQlfeguitable, 6 . 

'EqyiizrxxvSLA, isosceles, having legs of equal length, no. 

Equivocal production, irregular, out of order, 135. The meaning’ is 
that of spontaneous g;eneration, a notion still enteitained in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s time. 

Evacuate hopes, to ynake void, to iiuUify, 68. Evacuoxs used in the 
Vulgate as the rendering of St. Paul’s Korapyew (Rom. iii. 3), and . 
K€»'oa) (i Cor. i. 17). 

Evulsion, extraction or puUmg out, iix. 

Exception, ohjectioji, cavil, :?nd Ep. Ded. xi. 

Excitate, to arouse, .s8. 

Excoriable, that may be stripped off", or excoriated, 147. 

. , * ’ ‘ ' Oed. X, 

* « . ' ' evisceration, 4a. 

■' . sntallness, thinness, 22. Used also h> 

ExoVution, more properly exsolution, in Mystical Theology, rapturous 
languor, 83. Used also in Christ. Morals, in fin. 
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Expilators, f {lingers^ 4.1. 

Explantations, offshoots^ 158. 

Explication, opening^ unfolding^ applied to leaves or flowers, 122, 139, 
140. 

- Exsuccons, wUhoui juice^ dry^ 56, 150, 151, 

Extenuate, disparage^ depreciate, 65. 

F asciated, hound or hattdaged up, 120. 

Fasciations, bandages, 12, 107. 

Favaginites, honeycomb stone, inelUlile\ an opalescent variety of 
sapphire, 122. See Plin. Hist Nat. xxxvii. 47. 

Favagmous sockets, resembling a hcneyco7nh, 126. 

"Feeding tbe feeding on the wind, 78. 

Feretra, biers, 10. 

Ferity, barbarity, cruell;y, 45. See also Christ. Morals, pt. iti, and 
Vulgar Errors, lik. vii. cli 19, sect. 3. 

Fictile vessels, moulded by the potter, 43. 

Figurations, configuration, certaiji form, 168. 

Flat • . . truths, dull, spiritless, 199. Tlje meaning would seem to be 
smooth, without rdief, as metal plates. 

Flatuous, distension, caused by flatus or wind, 134. 

Flexures, bends or folds, 146 
FoUaceous, /rfaA, 134. 

ToMMons, the forming into leaves, leajing, 126. i;o 
FoUous emission, leafy, 135. Used also m Christian Morals. 
Foraminous roundles, round forms full of holes, 135. 

Forceps, a kind of battle-array, 115. ^Gell. x. 9.) 

- Fore-being, pre-exislence, 83. 

"F former writers, Ep. Dcd. x. 

Frustums, atty part, except the vertex, cut off from a cone, 155. 
Fulciment, the fulcrum of a lever, 113. 

Funerally burnt, 5. 

Furdling,y>/r//>/^,' 128 

Fusil, spindle-shaped figure in heraldry, i lo. 

Gallature, treadle of an egg, 138 
Geomancer, a diviner by the earth, 198. 

Geometrizeth, how nature, 1.15. 

Geometry of nature, the, 141 

Gloss, to embellish with superjicial lustre, 53. 

Gomphosis (Gr. immovable articulations like teeth in their 

sockets, 153, 159. 

Gustation of God, spiritually tasting, 83. 

Handed crosses, 1S7. (See Edin Review, 1870, for a 

valuable disnertation upon ihej>Te-Chri$tian cross in its various forms.) 
Handsome account, anticipation, economy, 8, 43, 55, ux), 190. 
.Htindsonic]ytliberal/y,skilfully,elegantly,2,6s, 114 146, 175, a fa\ourite 
word of Sir Tliomas. 

Harmony, aoum to, the union of two bones by simple apjiosition of their 
surfaces (Galen, De Oss. proccin.tom.u. p. 137, ed. kahn), 159. 

Hastati, 113, 114. 
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Hntclicn, Jitichuf’iSy shcri lives in engravings representing Jialf-Unts 
and shadcu’s, xio 

Ilnrfirdablc, vcntnraus^ uncertain^ 4a. 

Hcnd*<, most industrious, ^ Dcd. vi, in (he sense of /ersans, ittieUeciSs 
n f.-\\ouri(c ^^or^| with Sir Thomas. 

Helical roundels, spiral^ 155. 

Herbarists, U5. 

Hcrbnr>% (he art of gardening, go. 

Hcrby plants, of the nature of herSs, 162. 

High, r.izVy, in point of time^ 16. 18, 112, 

Hinted, vcc were, a hint zvas given us, roe took a hint, Ep. Ded. v. ^ 
Hippodrome urns, called echea, •• Vitruvius, Ve Architect, i. i. 
sect. V. sect S. Ep. Ded. iv. Vessels of like kind were let into 
(lie walls of the theatre, to strengthen tlje sound, Vitrnv. \ or to 
imitate the noise of thunder, SchoL Ar. Nub. 2g2^ (Liddell and Scott).^ 
Sec also E, B. Denison (Lord Grimthorpe) in Xransaciions ^ 
N. I a. A s *855- Tiierc are some of these urns in Sir T. B.’s church, 
St. Peter ]\fancroft. 

VLq\^, (0 measxire, trg; io hold good, 183. 

Holdfasts, attaciimenis, 164. 

Homy-coat, (he cornea of (he eye, 183. 

Hottest use, severest treatment, 11. 

Houseleek, a defensative against thunder and lightning, 125. (For 
this superstition^ see Brand's Popular Antiquities, iii. 317.) 
Hypogreum, Jewish, 39. 

Identity, to reproduce the same as before, 51. 

Ddtyde (Danish), fre tide, to signify the era of cremation, 26 note. 
Illustrable, capable of beings illustrated, 1 13. 

Imbibition, imbibing, sucking, or drinking in, 164. 

Jm/>ulsors^ AjoJ udveh eommunUaUs iwfjjise or MoiiD>x, j 
Impute, imputation, 2nd Ep. Ded. xii. 

Incession, 7na/Xv«^, tJiotion, 152. 

Incidence, angle of, 184 bis. 

Incinerabie, reducible to ashes, 34. 

Incommixed, U7tmixed, 43. 

Inconsonant unto reason, inconsistent with, 58. 

Incorrupted, unairrupted, 42. 

Incrassated ‘ incrassation, thickening, $3, i 34 ^ 

Incremable 

Indenture, i • . • 53. 

Indifferentl ■ sed in the Prayer Book. 

Infimy of ' fs, meanness, a word coined by 

Southey {Colloquies i. 305), as a conjectural emendation in p. 80 for 
i 7 ifamy. 

bends or folds, 139. 

Inhumation, burying, 3, 10, 178. 

Inlays, inlayings, 157. 

Innitency, ii 3 « 

Inservient to, cootducive to, subservient, 112. 

Integral conservation, preservation entire, 8. 

Inter-arboration, spaces in planting trees, 177. 
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Intercoluraniation, s/^ace biizvuft columns^ 177. 

Intermission, interval^ 177. 

Intermodiall parts of vegetables, spaces beizveen 

Inversedly, 130. 

Iterated, repealed^ 58. 

Iterately, by repetition or frequent use^ 40, 

Jew’s-harp in an nm, 22. 

Lacrymatories, iear-hotiles^ 21, 33 bis, 

soft and watery^ btif without favour , "F ' ^ 

Borne and lash ’* (Forby's Vocabulary of East Anglia). 

Laureat draught, a picture with laurel^ 106. 

Life is but the shadow of death, 182. 

Ligature, application of a bandag^e^ 17S. 

Light is but the shadow of God, 182. So in Rel. Med, pt. i. sect. 10, 
“Lux est umbra Dei." 

Lixivious liquor, lixivial^ impreg^naied with alkaline salts, 48. 

Low, late iti time ; Lower, later, 22, 201.' 

Madding vices, vtakingmad, 72. Cf. “Far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife " (Gra>°s Elegy). 

great works from small beginnings, i$ 6 . 

Magnified Cyrus, celebrated. See also, magnified Merlin, in Vulgar 
Errors, vii. 16, i. _ , 

- Malcontent of Job, s\xh.,fnalconlentedness, disco 7 ttenh 71- The word 
is printed in different edd., wa/^-content, male-content, malecontent, 
mal-content, and malcontent. 

Mandrakes, living near an hundred years, 133, 169. 

Maniples, handfuls, 2nd Ep. Ded. xi, 113, (Latin manipulus, a contpatiy 
of soldiers.) 

Martyr the records (verb), to destroy, Ep. Ded. vi. 

Mascle (heraldic term), a losenge voided, no. 

Massiest, 2nd Ep. Dea. be. 

Massy, massive, heavy, 118, 119. Used also in Rel. Med. 204. 1 . ii. 

Maturation of seeds, ripening, coming to maturity ^ maturative 
progress, 134 

Mercurial characters, letters or Jigures f'elating to Merentry, 1S7. See 
note. 

Metropolis of humidity, chief scat of brain), 45. 

Mind us, remind, Ep. Ded. vi. 

Wiscle-berry, mistletoe berry, 123. (Cf, missel-bird-thrushi) 

Mitral crown, in the shape of a mitre, 107. 

Mounts of the hand, elevatiojts, 19S. 

Wumniy, a liquor distilled fr 07 n f7tU77itnies, or f7'07n dead bodies, 79 
See note. 


notes, birth-marks, 156 ; native posture, 58. 

crambe verities, beifigsick of, 199. 
ta provoke, annoy, m. 

gefjerative d>article of a plant, 129, 130, 
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KicclicF, 7. 

Nontjnntionp, nnJirfJ, vurt noffifs^ 75. 
Niiiiicrist, one ^vho deals in numbers^ i^u 


Obllqiintions, ohli^tti/\\ declination from the right angU^ 149. 
Obscrv’ablcs, thmrs to le o**^erz’ed^ 143. 

Obscrvntors, tutelary, de/tnders^ 73. 
te accefted, 1S5 

Obvcrt, turn aside or against, 170. 

Old in, long fraeiised, exf'erteneed^ and Ep. Ded. x. 

Opal, 14. his opal stonr appears to have been a crystal globe, which is 
frequcr>t]y discovered in bartows and urns, vide Xania. Or perhaps 
glass bra<Is — Douglas, note in J). 

Opinion (\crb), to be of opinion, to opine, 5. Used also in J^el. Ifed. 
40. I. 24. 

Oracle of, to have tlie, to be able to foretell the fate of Ep. Ded. fit. 
Ordination, arrangement, order, of plants, &c., 103, 121, 126, 127, 343, 
171, i8S. 

Ossuaries, places for the bones of the dead, 33, 37, 71. 

Ostracion, a genus of rough-skinned fishes, trimkfish, 147. 

Outlast, to survive, Ep. Ded. vii, 69. 

Outwear, to outlast, Oq. 

Over*queried, too often asked, 199. 


Palisadoed, palisadoes, palisaded, palisades, 124, 125. The Spanish 
word was not quite naturalized when Sir T, B. wrote. See Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary, and comp. “ Siatua,” infra, 

Pappous furnished with a pappus or down, 155. (Lat. 

papposus.) 

Paralogical doubt, iCiogicat, unreasonabfe, lor. Johnson does not 
admit the word into his Dictionary, and in his Life of Browne ^ives it 
as an instance of the superfluous words introduced by him. Sir T. B. 
also uses paralogism and paraiogy ( Vuigar Errors, iii. 2 : vii, 3). 

•^Paramours, lovers (not in a bad sense), 62, 112. 

Parcels, ^d^'sXfOldest numbers or quantities, Ep. Ded. v, 32, 38. 

Peculiar (subst ), characteristic, special property, 79. 

Pensile, hangmg, qi. 

Pentagonally, so ns to have the form of a pentagon, 139. 

PentaUthismus, 112. nevraAtfla, Jul. Pollux, Ononiasticon, ix. vii. id. 

Perflation, through current of air, 163. 

Perihypate meson, 197. 

* Perspectives, perspective glasses, telescopes, 79. Used also in Rel. Med, 
78. 1. 19. 

Phalanx, Macedonian, long thought invincible, 115. 

Phoenix, the, 13. . r ,1 

Phytology, a discourse or treatise of plants, or the science oj plants, 
2nd Ep Ded. X. 

Piece, a favourite word with Sir T. 

“ concealed pieces,” 31 ; “neatest 1. 

117; ” piece of art,” 42 j “piece of folly,’ 

See Rel. Afed. 

Plashes, small pools of standing water, puddles, i.^q. 
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Plures, like oc rAeiof?, used cuplicmUtical^ for ^ ' 

diad are more in number than ibe Uvinj; ■ ■ ' • _ . . 

prius me ad////r«penetravi? *’ (Plautu*?, 7r// . . . » 

Point of compute, date of reckoning; att rf'ch^ . 

Polary life, ^olar^ sucit os prevails at the f-oUs^ i ' . 

Pole star, the, 121. 

-Politickly, for foUiical reasons^ 6, 71. 

Ponderation,Mtf<if/oya'^i^^/'«jf,44. (Cf. ■ 

Populosity, fopiitousuess^ 19. 

V(o%i-%^n\Xvxtt iht condition of a dtild born (iftcf omi/uf m i/:e ^Jnse 
family, 93. 

Precariously, doubtfully, with uncertainty, 154. 

Prjecogitations, previous thoughts^ 200. 

VTiai^\i^xor\ti, premier, of the oldest creation, rnd Kp. Dcd. x\. 
Principals, their, original subject-matter, 2nd Ep. Dcu. x. 

Principes, 113, 114. 

Profundeur (iMod. Fr., profondeur), depth, 162. 

^ Progressional, preparatory, 67, 

Progressionally,/>'j^/«<2/i5', 19a. 

Propension \mto, inclination for, 70. 

✓'Proprietaries, proprietors, 71. 

Proprieties, properties, peculiarities, 161^ 200. 

Pulvinaria, cushioned seats, 106. 

Puncticular, comprised in a point, of very smalt size, 137. 

Punctilio, a point; hence, ct very small body, i3i» 

.'Pyral combustion, on a funeral pile, 57, 61. 

.--Pyramidally, by means of a pyramid, 72. 

Pyre, of all things, the final, 6. 

Quadrate, a square, 116, 117, xi5 bis, 119. Used by Spenser, 

Queen, II. ix. 22. 

Questuary operation, for the sake of profit, 152. 

Quincuncial, having the form of a quincunx, 2nd Ep. Ded x, 123, 
126, 182. 

Quincunx, arrangement or disposition of things by fivesin a square, 

one being placed in the middle of the square, 08, xio, 116, 119, 126. 
Quinquernio, a set of five, 95. 

Quintuple, 94, 103, 127, 

Radiation, disposition of branches, 162, i8o. 

Radication, the process of ^aAxn^ 7'oot deeply, 162. 

Rampiers, ramparts, 17. 

Rams* horns, the plant Orchis mascula, 172^ 

Rational i,subs.), an exposition, rationale, ^5. 

Refection, refreshment, 164. 

Regardable, worthy of regard or notice, 146. 

Relation, to pretend, to claitn relationship Ep Ded. vit. 
Relentment, a moist, softening, relaxation, dissolution, 6. 
Remarkables, remarkable objects, 112. 

Reparable, capable of being repaired or renewed, 53- 
Required, looked for, 171. 

solution, explanation, 25; dissolution, io« 
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nc*5otin(!, r. /,i frru-I.Tfn^ Kp. Drfl. fv. 

Kc«tc() in, I 'rtj o't;{f}:frii 3, 59, i^^9. 

RcUnric, rclfnry, v.rtltlr^ if>S/io'>, no, 142. 

Hcticiilnlc, 100, 157, 147, ^48. ^ . tr t *«; 

Hliclorick of Ihc dead, the scnsJb)c,4(ii. Compare with thl'? Hooker s 
nvinj^, *' Tfjnl the hfr of a pious clrr'^'/aan v\as visible rlietonck 
(W'nlton'fl I^ife of Ilc''hcr\. 

Rlionibtif;, orlorcnpc fipurc, 115. i^6, 143. 177, 174. 

Rolsold (DanlsIiPj, burutttj^ to sijjnify the era of crematior* 

S6 vn!f. 

Rose of Jcriclio, T50. 

'Ro\\}\^\C.,a rnuvfi form of/i/rure^ 1 -^ 6 , 155. 

Run, (o pur^ur in thourht. to corry in contcmplafton, Ep. Ded. v. 

Run, the Jliglicst, ihc height o/ihe /ashion^ 7. 


Salient animals, mo-r'injr hy Uops^ bounding, juvtping^ 153. 

Sallow, 7viI/o7V, 44, io6. 

Saltyrcs, /leralaic crossts^ formed by the combination of a bend and A 
bend sinister, no. 

Salve the individuality, to on neon remedy, 51. According; to Gardinen 
as if from A. S. scot Jian, but more correctly from Eat. salvo, meaning 
“ to help or save by a salvo,” an excuse or reservation (Johnson). Se^ 
Ret. Med. 370. 

Salved, tolerably, 40. See also Vulgar Errors, p. 250. J. 22. 

^^WoTi, sowing or planting, 172. 

Scrupulous, not, without any objection, ii. 

Seases and sockets, 152. Sec note. 

Sea starre, ihc starjTsh, 197. 

- Self-killer, suicide, 60. 

Sella curulis, or tedyle chairs, 108. 

Seminal, seminallty, productive, the power oj‘ production, 131, 133, 
135, 136, 154, 179, iSi. 

Seminal humour, 45. 

Septuagint expression, according to the LXX, 24. 

Sesqui-tertian, having ihc ratio ^ one and one-third to one, 158.^ 

Shake hands with, to say fai'ewcll to, give up, 201. Tlie expression is 
used also in Rel. Med. 8. 1. 28 ; 66. I. 10. 

Sheet, printed page, book, 2nd Ep. Ded. x, 

Signality, meaning, signijication, 98. 

-^Smallage, an umbelliferous plant, Apium graveolens, called also, 
especially as improved by cultivation, celety, 6u 

Smart, quick, vigorous, 3, 77 ; smartly, 37. 

Sockets, of bones and plants, 123, 126, 141, 152, 155. 

Solisequious plants, following the sun, 165. 

Solstitially, at the solstices, 160. 

" Specious, beautiful, 41, 66, 69, 102. , 

Speran, used as a contraction for spermaceti, an animal substance used 
for lighting;, 34- . , 

Spermatical, pertaining to the seed, 134. 

Sphericity, spherical character, 193. . 

having the form of a sfike or ear; arranged m a spine, 
126, 155* 
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Spicous, eared like cornt taj 

Spindles, 176. 

Spring anything new, to, io produce qtitckly or t ■ 

Spruce subject, a, fiue^ and Ep. Dcd, xl. Tolms 
that it was “ anciently used of things with a s 
now used only of persons4 and with levity. 

Squamous, covered with ^caies^ scaly^ 123. 

Staminous, slavtineous^ 128 

Statua, 3T, 103. The Latin form of the \s 

not been completely naturalized in English in » 
uses it in Rel. Med» 107. 1. 14* occurs four ti 
ed. of Bacon's Essays^ 112, 157, 182, 192. 

Sticked not, hesitated not^ scrupled not^ 9. 

. Students of perpetuity, ^<’2' 75* » tTr. 

Supinity of elder days, nef^Iigence^ supineness^ carelcssuess^ -L-p. 
Eed. vi. Also used in Vulgar Errors. 


Tartarus of hell, the place of torment after deaths 60. 

Technology, doctrine or system of the useful arls^ 192. 

Tedious, weary^ iired^ 71. 

Tegument, covering^ 32. 

Telarly, in a web-ltke manner.^ 156. 

Telesmes, talismans, a khtd of amulet or magical charm, 97. 

-Temerarious, unreasonably adveniurous, 64. 

Tenacles (Lat. tenaculum), liille hooks, 164. 

Tenuifolious,//2t//W ///;>/ or narrow leaves, 176. 

^tvt'ioxL^itereie, cylindrical and slightly tapering, 176* 

Testaceous, of earfhemvare, 31. 

Textury , art op weaving.,111. 

Thick-skinned, of dense understanding^ 13. 

Thin, rare, scarce, Ep. Ded. vi. 

Thrums, the thread-like, internal bushy Paris of ajio^ver, 155- 

Thwart enclosure, thwarting, across something else, transverse, 
128, 153. 

TotIWq, twisted, wreathed^ 160, 

- TranqmUit;^, possess their constitutions hi, i.c., are of tranquil 
constiiuiion ^cf. St, Luke xxi. 19), 67. 

-Transcorporatuig philosophers, believers in the doctrine of the 
trajisniigraiion ofsouls^ 55. 

Transmuteth, changes into a differc^it sitbstance{fW\x 6 .\x\^ to the theory 
of transmutation of metals), 45. 

Transome, a thwart-piece across a doubte window. &c., 96. From Lat. 
iranstryim, see Skeat's Etymological Diclionary, 

Transyertible, capable of being inverted, 120. 

LTQ^o\y,%, ireadU,a sup, 138, The albuminous cords which unite the 
yolk of the rg^ to the while, bo called because formerly supposed to be 
the sperm of the cock. 

Triarii, 113, 114. 

Triquetrous, having three salient angles or ed^es, the faces between 
them being concave ^ three edged; trigonal, 165. 

Tiite learnmg, commonplace, hackneyea, 2nd kp. Ded. x. 
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T ijVipJnl'5, frrf-U in 2nJ Ep. Ded. sis. 

Ttilclnry, 7^, 14S. 

U finita, ti rule rvithout exctf^thn^ and Ep. Dcd. xu In allasion to the 
pro'odicnl rule in ihc oUl l^tin grammar, “U finita procucUDtur 
omnia,” the I.i^t *y liable of every* ^\ord ending in u is long. 
TJlipinOiis coals, r 7 tur/>^y, slimy, 179. 

UmbreUn of elder, the. 125. 

Unconcerned, not rehth'o, 0^. 

Uncons, hooh-Uhe^ ho('keci. 124. 

Undisccrnable, ir.dtstin^uisfiahlt, itivisibU, 136. 

Undiscerned, nnurtaiu, 115. 

Undoing, ruinously ex^eusivt^ 81. 

Unition,jri.7/>;///(»', utiiou, 158- 

Vmvocncy, r/j^uhri/\\€JrAtirt order, ri^. Cf. “equivocal,'* 

Unto, that is comparahU ia:to^ 71. See Note. 

UnwisU itself, to “jjtsh never to hai^e been, 71. In Vulgar Errors^ 
BIc, i. ell. xo, n. 77, ed. Cohn, we find '* to unwish their o\\n being.’ 
*TiTo|AoX^tov. t/ie fulcrum oj a lever, 113. 

Urging fire, fierce, devouring, 43. 

Umal, in urns, 9, 48. 

Use, hottest, 14. See hottest. 

Ustrina, the place for burning dead bodies, 15. 

Vacuities, open spaces, 114, 1x7. 

Vagrant vision, unconfined eyesight, 178. 

Vaired coats, charged ‘with vair, the heraldic expression for the shin 
of the squirrel, 1 10. See Note. 

Valediction, a farewell, 19, 56. 

Vas iistrinum, 43. 

Vegetable shop, order, kingdom, 200. The meaning here of “ shop” 
seems to be the source or place where ain'thing is made. Thus, ” the 
shop of the whole body” (Shakespeare, UorioTanusu 1). 

■ ' nd Ep. Ded. x, xi. 

■ . 198* 

Vineal, consisting of vines, 100. 

Vinosity, vinous character or quality, 33. 

Volutaaon, a rolling, as of a sphere on a plane surface, 141. 

Warily observes, cautiously, 166. Used also by Marlowe, Jew of 
Malla i. i. 

Waved the fiery solution, abandoned, gave up, 8. The spelling 
wave, for the more modem form waive, is continued by Johnson, who 
does not give waive in his Dictionary. 

Wedge of Britain, corner of the coast, 17. 

Wide, within wide limits, noi precise, 71. 

Wingy divisions, resembling wings, 181. 

Yew-trees, why planted in churchyards, 57. 



